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The Woman’s Journal. 


A Weekly Newspaper, published every Saturday in 
Boston, devoted to the interests of Woman-—to her 
educational, industrial, legal and political Equality, 
and especially to her right of Suffrage. 

LUCY STONE, 
H. B. BLACKWELL, 
ALICE 8TONE BLACKWELL, 
T. W. HIGGINSON, Editorial 
JULIA WARD HOWE, } Contributors. 
Mary A. LIVERMOoRR, ) 
Mrs. Frances D. Gage, } Occasional Contributors. 
Mas. H. M. T. CurLer, ) 
BUSAN C. VOGL, Business Manager. 

Ternms—$2 50 a year, $1 25 for six months, 65 cents 
for three months, in advance, 6 cents for single copy. 

CivuB RaTEs—5 copies one year, $10 00. 

Boston OrricE—No. 5 Park Street, where copies 
are for sale and subscriptions received. 

Specimen copies sent on receipt of two-cent stamp. 

PHILADELPHIA OFrFriceE—Rooms of the Pennsylva- 
nia Society, 700 Arch Street. 

The Pennsylvania Woman Suffrage Association at 
Philadelphia, 700 Arch Strect, have copies of the Wo- 
MAN’S JOURNAL for sale. 

NEWSPAPER DECISIONS. 
* 1, Any person who takes a paper regularly from the 





| aioe 


post-oftice—whether directed to his name or another’s, | 


or whether he has subscribed or not—is responsible 
for the payment. 
2. If a person orders his paper discontinued, he must 
ay all arrearages, or the publisher may continue to 
send it until payment is made, and collect the whole 
amount, whether the paper is taken from the office or 
not. 





LEAVING THE CITY. 





We left the city, street and square, 

With lamplights glimmering through and through, 
And turned us to the suburb, where— 

Full from the east—the fresh wind blew. 


One cloud stood overhead the sun,— 
A glorious trail of dome and spire,— 

The last star flickered, and was gone; 
The first lark led the matin choir. 


Wet was the graes beneath our tread, 
Thick-dewed the bramble by the way ; 
The lichen had a tovelier red, 
The elder-flower a fairer gray. 


And there was silence on the land, 
Save when, from out the city’s fold, 

Stricken by Time's remorseless wand, 
A bell across the morning tolled. 


The beeches sighed through all their boughs ; 
The gusty pennons of the pine 

ES wayed in a melancholy drowse, 
But with a motion sternly fine. 


One gable, full against the sun, 
Flooded the garden-space beneath 

With spices, swect as cinnamon, 
From all its honeysuckled breath. 


Then crew the cocks from echoing farms, 

The chimney-tops were plumed with smoke, 
The windmill shook its slanted arms, 

The sun was up, the country woke! 





THE ANNUAL OBITUARIES. 


This is the time of year when the news- 
papers are full of long articles pointing 
out that woman suffrage is a subject not 
now deserving a moment's attention. It 
always reminds me of the time when Mr. 
Henry James, Jr., wrote an essay of nine 
pages in the North American Review to 
show that Harriet Prescott Spofford’s noy- 
el ‘‘Azarian™ was « book not deserving the 
slightest regard. The quantity of this 
formidable attack quite counterbalanced 
its quality. If the book had really been 
80 worthless, it could have been demol- 
ished in three lines, and so it is with the 
annual obituaries on woman suffrage in 
the newspapers. 

Here is the New York -Vation, for in- 
stance. Its leading editorials cover three 
or four pages, and their space is valuable. 

Their themes include the whole range 
of philosophy, society and politics; and to 
give up on March 8, 1883, nearly a whole 
page to woman suffrage is a marked com- 
pliment to the vigor and vitality of the 
movement. The Notion may argue as 
much as it pleases that this agitation is 
dying out; it admits the contrary by giv- 
ing up to it so much space. You do not 


find that amount of room afforded by it, in | 


these days, to the greenback heresy or to 
the granger movement, or the carpet-bag 
governments. These it not even 
mention, because it thinks them dead; nor 
would it give two columns and a half to 
woman suffrage, were it not decidedly alive. 
Otherwise, why not say briefly? in the 
weekly summary, ‘*Died in Boston, of jelo 
de se, Woman Suffrage” ? 

There is something encouraging in a 
cause which survives so much _ killing. 
“Was there ever a movement,” said a lead- 
ing New York daily, a dozen years ago, 
“which went so constantly and persistent- 
ly backward?’ At that rate, it should have 
backed itself off the stage long since: yet 
here is the Nation thinking it must be in a 
very bad way, because ‘“‘all the gain that 
is claimed by one of the most ardent 
champions is eleven votes.” Now a gain 


does 


of eleven votes may be very trifling, but | 


it certainly indicates confirmed existence. 


| over his lifetime canvass. 


| 





BOSTON, 


The Nation’s 
statistics of mortality are also at fault 
when it comes to the yote cast by women 
for school board, of which it says, ‘A few 
hundreds only ever registered; whereas 


the only complaint of the opponents of 
| suffrage in the legislative debate was that 
| the number was “less than five thousand.” 


| (Mr. 


| 
| 





Weston, of Newton.) Now five 
thousand, or four thousand, may not be a 
large number, but it makes quite a differ- 
ence whether you count hundrels or 
thousands, when you are trying to prove 
that hardly anybody is left alive. 

A similar want of careful accuracy oc- 
curs in the statement that “the suffragists, 
as well as many of their opponents, 
thought that this time, with the aid of a 
little encouragement from the new govy- 
ernor, they would carry their point.” The 
very fact of such a delusion certainly 
shows a cause not to be on its last legs; 
but where is the evidence that such a de- 
lusion generally existed? It may 
existed among opponents, in which case 
it showed that they conceded to the moye- 
ment some vitality after all; but I cer- 
tainly never encountered a dozen friends 
of the movement who had any such ex- 
pectation. It was almost a foregone con- 
clusion that the bill would be defeated in 
the Senate at any rate; and whether it 
would pass the House was, as it always is, 
a lottery. The reason itis always a lot- 
tery is that every House of Representa- 
tives consists mainly of new and usually 
unknown men; they are scarcely ever 
elected with the least 
issue, nor is there any earthly method of 
knowing how they will vote until they 
open their lips for “aye” or ‘‘no.” 

The only new element of calculation 
that appeared this year was the fact that 
the Democratic party had endorsed the 
movement. But it was the opinion of 
those friends of suffrage whom I consulted 
in the Legislature, that (1) most of the 
Democrats would probably repudiate the 


; party pledge, and (2) if.they voted for 


woman suffrage as a party measure, it 


reference to this | 





to State secularization, this question is one, 
our esteemed contemporary will perceive. 
of no little importance. 

As the Jadex under its present manage- 
ment has been uniformly courteous and 
hospitable to the woman suffrage move- 
ment, we have great pleasure in answering 
the question stated above. 


The WOMAN’s JOURNAL does not take 


| sides on any purely political or theologi- 


have | 





cal question. But it exercises 
hospitality to those who wish to consider 


any of these points in their relation to | 





SATURDAY, MARCH 17, 1883. 


a liberal | 


woman suffrage or the bearing of woman | 


suffrage upon them. The temperance 
advocate finds a special reason for desir- 
ing woman suffrage, in the hope that it 
will aid her cause. She is allowed to 
plead for it thus. Many henest believers 
in Revelation are troubled by the idea that 
the Bible speaks authoritatively against 
woman suffrage; the JOURNAL welcomes 
the work of other believers in Revelation 
who explain the words of St.’ Paul in a 
different sense. But neither the JOURNAL 
nor any true believer in suffrage or repre- 
sentative government ean consistently 
maintain that the right or duty of suf- 
frage should be contingent on the views of 
those demanding it on any special ques- 
tion. 
would yote for or against the tariff, in 
advocating their claims to suffrage. 

In regard to the special questions in 
which the /adex is interested, we can only 
say that while the general position of our 
paper. like that of the Jndez, is that every 
writer is responsible for his own opinions, 


| and that except on its own special point it 


| “the nine demands 


would throw many Republican friends of | 


the measure into the opposition. Both these 


| expectations were confirmed by the re- 


| sult. 


The majority against woman suf- 
frage proved tobe about as usual: that is, 
about two to one, an odds which seems to 
our enemies quite formidable, no doubt, 
but is not at all formidable to those who 
have enlisted for the war. 

It there is a newapaper in the land to 


! which an adverse experience of this length 











A dead candidate may still receive votes— | 


48 is said to be the case with General An- 
drew Jackson in the mountains of Tennes- 
8e,—but he seldom actually makes gains 


should seem but a trifle, it is the Nation. 
Sixteen years ago last July, Congress 


| of them, therefore, if we would. 


adopted the first “concurrent resolution” | 
| purpose of promoting any special meas- 


looking toward Civil Service Reform, 
fairly bringing the matter before the pub- 
lic. After more than sixteen years of agi- 
tation Civil Service Reform has at length 
become a law. In that agitation the Na- 
tion has taken a patient and laborious part. 
During the whole period, there was hardly 
a year in which any substantial progress 
seemed to be effected, until after the death 
of President Garfield. In every State 
there was probably, until since that event, 
a majority of more than two to one against 
the reform. Inevery State it also showed 
the peculiarity which the -Vation forget- 


fully attributes to “woman suffragists” | 
| frage to women will lead to broader and 


only; for its advocates “ineurred the deep 
hostility and suspicion of the objects of 
their devotion,” namely, the people at large. 
If now patience has had its perfect work 
with a comparatively superficial reform 
that only changes the mode of appoint- 


ment of certain office-holders, cannot the 


Nation pardon those who are content to 
wait a little beyond sixteen years for the 
political enfranchisement of half the hu- 
man race? T. W. H. 
—- +e 
SUFFRAGE AND SECULARIZATION. 


The Index of this city asks the follow- 
lowing question :— 


Will our esteemed contemporary, the | 


| WoMAN’s JOURNAL, please inform us how | is over-ruled to the praise of God, so will 


it stands on the subject of State seculari- | 


zation? Its views on temperance and 
many other subjects not directly related 


but whether it isin favor of the complete | 
secularization of the State, of extending | 


to all classes equal rights and privileges 
without regard to religious belief, we are 
left in doubt. Can the free thinkers who 
are advocating woman suffrage reasonably 
expect, when the success of this move- 


ment has been achieved, that the women | 
will use their votes to help the seculariza- 


tion of the State as expressed in the ‘*Nine 
Demands of Liberalism,” or will they 
oppose it? As many Liberals are apa- 
thetic on the subject of woman suffrage,— 
whether reasonably or unreasonably,— 
because they believe women are willing 
and anxious to use the ballot in opposition 





does not take sides in any controversy, 
yet the same breadth of thought, and spirit 
of fairness to others which would advo- 
‘ate extension of suffrage to all men and 
women, would tend to produce respect 


Nobody asked whether the negroes | 


for freedom of thought and individual | 
right in religious matters,—however vari- | 
| women of it because they are not liable to 


ous might be individual religious opinions, 
—and this is the true basis of Liberalism. 

We have not before us at this moment 
of Liberalism,” and 


cannot make any specific answer to each | 


regard to one of the most important ques- 
tions,—the taxation of church property,— 
we should say that the same spirit which 
leads us to claim the right of representa- 
tion for those who are taxed would make 
us acknowledge the duty of taxation for 


those who are represented—as the propri- | 


etors of churches usually are, except when 
they happen to be women. 

The right or privilege of suffrage would 
be neither right or privilege if offered to 
any class on condition of using it for the 


ure, since it would lose the element ‘of 
choice which makes its value. We have 
always carefully avoided any predictions 
of the way in which women would vote, 
knowing them to ‘have a great deal of 
human nature in them,” and therefore to 


But in | 


be liable to various influences and to be | 
“sometimes right and sometimes wrong,” | 


even as mep are. But as we do believe 
that the sacred right and duty of taking a 
share in the government of one’s country 
tends to enlarge the mind and develop the 
conscience by a sense of responsibility,— 
so we believe that the extension of suf- 


juster views on all questions, and that true 
liberality and freedom in religion will be 
greatly advanced thereby. E. D.C. 
— oor 
DR. DIX. 





The Woman Suffrage Association and 
all friends of woman’s intellectual and so- 
cial elevation should meet together, or 
otherwise take some united action,in recog- 
nition of Dr. Dix’s distinguished services 
in their behalf. His attack is so gross and 
coarse, and all of his views are so narrow, 
that he will have helped forward their 
sause far more than he could have done by 
its direct advocacy. As the wrath of man 


the narrow-minded bitterness of this self- 
styled “priest of God” be instrumental in 


| leading all impartial minds to higher and 
to its main object have been clearly stated; | pices gS ssl abe & 


nobler views. There is no need of answer- 
ing his unseemly and unwarranted asser- 
tions, and no use in doing so. What may 
be the mora] and religious and intellectual 
condition of the women whom, in a Chris- 
tian church, he could so address, we do 
not know. But ail self-respecting women 
will feel that the arraignment does not 
reach them nor theirs, and will go forward 
in the path of self-improvement, and for 
the higher education of their sex. The 
best answer is the silence of contempt. 


W. G. E. 
St. Louis, March 8, 1883. 
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THE MUNICIPAL WOMAN SUFFRAGE DEBATE. 





The State-House was again crowded with 
interested auditors, including a very large 


number of ladies, to hear the conclusion | 


of the debate on the Municipal Woman 

Suffrage bill. 

29th, the discussion was resumed. 
ADDRESS OF MK. PARKER. 

Mr. Jolin L. Parker, of Lynn, said: 

I shall vote for the bill, and I hope every 
member will do s6. Even if I knew that 
it would not be supported by a majority, I 
should vote for it all the same as a matter of 
right and of justice. 

When I came into the use of a yote I 
asked — how did IT get it? Did I fight 
for it? Did my father fight for it? Did 
my grandfather fight for ity No. It was 
conceded to me as it had been to them as a 
right, not as a matter of expediency. Why 
should it be given to me and not to my 
sister’ Why not to all the sisters of the 
Commonwealth? Itis said that the ballot 
should not be given to wives because their 
husbands stand for them. I ask why not 
give it to sisters?—why not to women as 
well asto men? Allrights were first ob- 
tained by purchase or concession, or by 
conquest, in times gone by. Reference 
has been made to the days of chivalry. 
Was there notin those days a very little 
grain of sentiment to a very large amount 
of brutality’: Do you and I now maintain 
our rights by brute force? If so, men of 
small stature would be ruled by men of 
large stature. Why not apply the same 
principle to women as to men? We have 
outgrown the tradition that might makes 
right. Even an alien, if he has no rights, 
can acquire them in an easy, peaceful, le- 
gitimate way. It is time for women to be 
able to do the same. 

The right to bear arms is said to be the 
correlative of the right to vote. No one 
who cannot carry the musket should have 
the ballot. Is that the rule for men? That 
women should be required to bear arms or 
fight as a condition of voting is a condition 
no Legislature ought to make. No man 
can become a member of the militia before 
the age of eighteen, nor after that of forty- 
five. When he reaches that age will you 
take away his ballot? Why then deprive 


do military duty? Man and woman are 
already equal before the law in everything 
else but voting, and we have already taken 
the first step. Now we are asked to com- 
plete that first step. Gentlemen say that 
this may lead to something which they 
may not approve. But this idea has no 
terrors for me. Women are now active in 
the home, in society, and in the church— 
why hot in the State also? My friend from 
Andover says that moral power is superior 
to political power. Suppose itis. There- 
fore, he says, by giving women political 
power their moral power is decreased. Not 
so. I would not apply this rule to him. 
The amount of a woman’s moral power is 
limited only by her desire to exercise it. 
So itis with men. Because we add politi- 
cal power her moral power will be increas- 


| ed, and her political power will in turn be 


greatly increased by her moral power. I 
point you to the school committees that are 
composed of men and women. For four 


| he I served onsuch acommittee withtwo 


adies. Notwo members exercised a strong- 
er influence than those ladies, who honored 
the position they so ably filled. In every 
town where women serve on school com- 
mittee the same is true. To say that hold- 
ing office will reduce woman’s moral pow- 
er is a fallacy. We are told that competi- 
tion between men and women is dangerous. 
Dangerous to what? Is there anything we 
men should fear? If, as a printer, I cannot 
set more type than my sister at the same 
frame, I will yield her the palm: if, as a 
reporter, I cannot write more words in a 


_ minute than my sister of the note-book and 


| soon get out of it. 


| sense of the House. 


| tyranny. 





pencil, I will admit her superiority. Lf I 
‘annot write as | an editorial, she 
shall have the honor. Does any man fear 
the competition of woman? Let him look 
to himself, gather his powers, and become 
more able. It is a weak position. We 
never shall take it; or, if we do, we shall 
The gentleman says 
that the movement has caused more divore- 
es than formerly, and that it drives men 
and women apart. I appeal to the common- 
‘There have been great 
improvements in the laws since this move- 
ment began. There is less of household 
Why? Because women are 
thinking about their rights. Our legisla- 
tion year by year has increased the rights 
of married women. I say to the gentle- 
man, what God has joined no man can put 
asunder. Not all matches are made in 
heaven. Would you wish to prevent all 
divorces? 
gone into our homes and have permeated 
the hearts of men with a respect for the 
rights of women. It is no longer possible 


things to occur of wrong and oppression 
as did occur forty years ago. Several mem- 
bers have been solicited by eminent Dem- 
ocratic party leaders to vote for this bill. 
Iam asked, Will you not, therefore, vote 
against ity The question is almost too 
silly to answer. I am led to look back and 
see why I should go with my Democratic 
friends in the path of progress. During 
the war some Union prisoners on the way 
to be exchanged, reached a city in —— 
ia. ‘They were tired, ie thirsty, had 
had nothing to eat or drink. Some of the 
citizens did all they could to make them as 
uncomfortable as possible. But an old 
colored woman brought a pitcher of water 
. (Continued on Page 82.) 


On Wednesday, February | 





No. 11. 


CONCERNING WOMEN. 

Miss PAMELA MCARTHUR COLE, of East 
Bridgewater, Mass., delivered a very well 
written and entertaining lecture, entitled 
‘**A Mosaic of New England Superstitions,” 
to the Woman’s Club at West Newton, on 
March 2d. 

Dr. JENNIE McCCOWEN, of Davenport, 


| Towa, delivered the Alumni Oration at the 





Subjects of this nature have | 


Medical Commencement of the State Uni- 
versity of Iowa, March 7th. Subject, **The 
Relations and Duties of the General Pro- 
fession toward Insanity.” 

Mrs. Mary G.C, LEAVITT has been two 
months in Delaware. She has given twen- 
ty-six public addresses, held twenty meet- 
ings for ladies, addressed one Sabbath 
school, one day school, and one temperance 
school. She has organized thirteen un- 
ions. She will go to Trenton for one week, 
and later go to Philadelphia for two weeks. 

Miss AMy BARNES has now for two 
years had charge of the Cooking Schoo! in 
Worcester, and has proved herself, without 
exception, the most acceptable person who 
has presented the subject. Aside from 
her excellent preparation under Miss Par- 
loa, and her training at the Boston school, 
she possesses the skill of a teacher com- 
bined with pleasing manners and those 
qualities which we demand in the true 
woman. She ought to make a great suc- 
cess of her profession. 

Miss Kate I. Keisky, Mrs. R. Bell 
Beach, Mrs. Mary A. Gault, Miss Pearl 
Starr, Mrs. Anna ©. Smith, Mrs. Louisa 
Thorpe, and Miss Louisa Toles, seyen la- 
dies in all, received medical degrees as 
members of the class of 55, of the Homcro- 
pathic Medical College of Cleveland, Ohio. 
At a banquet which followed the com- 
mencement exercises, Miss Kelsey, M. D., 
responded very happily to the toast, ‘The 
Lady Practitioner. one of the Products of 
the Nineteenth Century.” 

Mrs. Mary B. A.Lcort, of Port Chester, 
N. Y., is the working superintendent of 
the Packing Department of Russell, Curd- 
sall & Ward’s Bolt Works, with about fif- 
ty employees under her charge, many of 
whom are women and girls. This industry 
might be supposed to belong to men, but 
Mrs. Alcott entered it nearly thirty years 
ago, when the business was in its infaney, 
and has grown up with it; an’ now exe- 
cutes and controls with ease tliat which 
would seem to present impassalle 
to one new to the routine. 

REV. EvLIzABeTiu H. DELEVAN, a gradu- 
ate from Boston University School of The- 
ology, is having notable success in her pul- 
pit and pastoral labors at Washington, 
Mass. Asa result of her winter’s work 
some sixty have united with the church, 
which is prospering spiritually and finan- 
cially under her ministrations. Beside do- 
ing ‘the full work of the ministry” in her 
own charge, she is continually assisting 
brother ministers of neighboring churches 
in their evangelistic work. Her womanly 
dignity and Christian kindliness hold at 
bay all opponents of women as ministers. 

Dr. Mary ALLEN, of Binghamton, N. 
Y., has just ended a course of. lectures at 
Wilkesbarre, Pa, designed especially for 
women. They were written and given 
with a very earnest purpose, and a real 
charm of literary style and personal man- 
ner. The work is unobtrusively done, and 
deserves all the more from the public for 
this very reason. The subjects treated are 
all practical, and the course has so much 
value that clubs or organizations of any 
sort among women can hardly do better 
than secure such services. Among the 
subjects are, ‘‘How to Attain a Happy Old 
Age; ‘*‘What Shall we Eat and Drink?” 
“Wherewithal Shall we be Clothed?’ 
“Bodily Religion,” and **Headaches and 
Heartaches.” 

Mrs. EGBERT GUERNSEY is one of five 
commissioners in the new State Reforma- 
tory for Young Women in New York. The 
system adopted owes its best features to 
the Secretary of the Commission, Mrs. 


bstacles 


| Guernsey, whose experience in organiza- 
among honest-minded people for such | 





tion has been of the greatest, value, and 
whose philanthropic work enables her to 
put her whole heart into the excellent object 
of the institution. The site of the build- 
ings consists of thirty acres, situated at 
Hudson, New York. The buildings are to 
cost something like ninety thousand dol- 


lars, and the reserve will be for a margin, | 


and also for furnishing them. The young 
women sent to the Reformatory will range 
between fifteen and thirty years of age, 
and they will be taught work by which 
they can earn a livelihood—different kinds 
of home-work and dressmaking, as well as 
plain sewing. 


en 
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(Continued from Page 81.) 

anda tumbler. One of the men passed the 
glass to the prisoners, saying, ‘When you 
get back to New England tell your North- 
ern people that a good mocratic Bap- 
tist rebel gave you a cup of cold water.” 
Did the old colored woman stop her work 
ou that account? No, she went on with 
her labor of love till all were satisfied. 
Shail we Republicans be crowded out be- 
cause our good Democratic friends give us 
help? By no means. When a standard- 
bearer in front of Richmond advanced too 
far and found himself alone, he planted 
his colors. ‘Bring the colors back to the 
regiment,” was the cry. ‘Bring the regi- 
ment up to the colors,” he replied. Massa- 
chusetts has advanced on this question. 
She has already given school suffrage. Our 
opponents cry, “Bring the colors back.” 
Wesay,**No! bring Massachusetts up to the 
colors.” We propose to take no backward 
steps. We have advanced one step and 
now desire to take the second, that we may 
then take the third, and place the Com- 
monwealth in the front rank of the States. I 
appeal to you as representatives, to make 
this day notable by giving to woman mu- 
nicipal suffrage, which belongs to her as a 
matter of right and of justice. 

ADDRESS OF DR. CAMPBELL. 

Dr. Campbell, of East Boston, said :— 

This bill proposes one of the most radi- 
eal and revolutionary of changes. I feel 
compelled to state my reasons for oppos- 
ing this bill. I have never been a very 
enthusiastic advocate of woman suffrage, 
and have hitherto considered it as an ab- 
stract question. When I see so much ig- 
norant voting by men who have po sym- 
pethy with our institutions, I fear to bring 
n more of the same kind by admitting a 
similar class of women. If the moral and 
educated element among women were 
alone to be introduced, | would vote for 
doing so. Last year I voted in favor of 
Presidential woman suffrage. I would 
this year vote to introduce educated, in- 
telligent, tax-paying women. 

I do not regard suffrage as the right of 
anybody. Itis a mere matter of expedi- 
ency, to be conferred or withheld. The 
greatest good of the greatest number 
should decide. When a bill is presented 
which imposes political burdens, when 
these will be added to other influences 
already in operation, injurious to the phys- 
ical health of American women, I must 
oppose the change. Political rights in- 
volve political responsibilities. They im- 
ply holding office. ‘To vote intelligently 
women must descend into the dirty pool 
of politics, go to caucuses, compete with 
men for offices, become governors, legis- 
lators and judges, fill all offices which 


men fill, and do all things which men 
perform. A large majority of women are 


unfit for these duties. These considera- 
tions are forced upon us by the terms of 
this bill. This is a fundamental question. 
A gentleman who discussed it a few days 
since has been accused of indelicacy and 
vulgarity. But [ say that the subject 
is itself a delicate one. If the ladies in 
the gallery do not like to hear it discussed, 
they can withdraw into their shells like 
turtles, or they can illustrate the first 
qualification of an American citizen by 
controlling their feelings under all cireum- 
stances. Americans, both men and wom- 
en, are suffering from nervous diseases, as 
never before; [ will cite the testimony of 
Dr. Geo. Beard, of New York, in refer- 
ence to the education of girls. This con- 
dition, with all symptoms of such disease, 
has largely been developed within the 
present century, especially in our North- 
ern and Eastern States. I[t is altogether 
modern; originally American; it was un- 
known in Greece or Rome. Herbert 
Spencer, referring to his recent visit to 
this country, makes the following state- 
ment, “Everywhere | was struck with 
yale faces and gray hair. ‘In every circle 

met men who were suffering from over- 
work, and have spent long periods in re- 
covering health.” Both sexes suffer, as 
never before, Ina marked degree this is 
the case among females. Circumstances 
peculiar to her sex make so large a drain 
on the nervous energies of woman that 
she cannot safely undertake political du- 
ties. If any one doubts this, let him con- 
sult works on nervous diseases, and ac- 
quaint himself with the surgical appliances 
for the support of delicate women. Until 
she reaches the age of forty-five years the 
mind of a woman is more excitable, her 
emotions are more intense. The reflex 
effect on those organs peculiar to her as a 
woman is correspondingly severe. She is 
liable to become ill by the slightest de- 
rangement; she is even liable to insanity. 
In order to guard against physical changes 
to which she is destined by her Creator, 
every emotional excitement should be re- 
moved, whether she is a mother or not. 
Even the school-room is injurious to her. 
Fierce political contests would be fatal. 
This differance of physical organization 
will always prevent a woman from engag- 
ing successfully in public life. During 
the period of maternity she should abstain 
from all unnecessary excitements, in order 
that the unborn child may attain its most 
perfect development. ‘The mother cannot 
afford these. The laws of heredity are 
inexorable. But the mother’s influence 
on the child does not stop at birth, she 
supplies the child with sustenance. Men- 
tal emotions, fits of anger, &c., affect the 
quality of that sustenance. They produce 
the most serious effects on the child. All 
experience demonstrates how absolutely 
necessary it is to surround the nursing 
mother with tranquillizing influences. Ar- 
rived at middle age, she enters upon a 
critical period known as “the change of 
life.” I cite to you the highest authority 
on this subject known in Great Britain. 
During the change of life the nervous 
system is so affected that women lose their 
self-reliance. They need the intelligent 
sympathy of their friends. In view of all 
these facts, the place of a voter would be 
most harmful, and this bill would be 
a most iniquitous act of legislation. It 
would also rob woman of the respect of 
the community, which would outweigh a 
hundred-fold all the advantages. I hope 
the bill will not pass. 
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ADDRESS OF MR. KILDUFF. 
Mr. William Kilduff, of Ward 10, Bos- 
ton, was the next speaker. He said :— 


Mr. Speaker: I was on the Committee 
upon Woman Suffrage. At the close of 
the hearings a bill was drawn up by the 
committee. When a vote was taken upon 
it, 1 was one of two who dissented from 
the bill. Of the House Committee I was 
the only member who dissented. I stood 
solitary and alone. It placed me in a pe- 
culiar position. It gave mea notoriety I 
did not seek and do not wish. [It would 
be far more pleasant to me to hear other 
members speak. But I do so, in answer 
to the suffragists who denounce men for 
not speaking in support of their adverse 
votes. I will give my reasons therefore. 
[ am opposed to the voting of women, 
because I do not think it necessary for the 
welfare of society that woman should 


have the right. Put her outside her 
home into the whirlpool of politics 


bl 
and she will lose some of her dignity. 1 
would not change woman into man. I 
would leave her where she is; where God 
and nature intended she should be. They 
say women will help purify politics. 1 
am afraid that contact with the rougher 
elements will degrade them. If what we 
heard coming from those galleries—hiss- 
ing at a member who speaks his opinion— 
is any indication, this would be the case. 
Weare denounced as wanting in manliness 
if we do not speak against the bill, and if 
we do speak, we are greeted with hisses 
and cries of “Shame on you.” I consider 
that such conduct was a direct insult to 
the courtesy of this body, by which these 
ladies were admitted. Mr. Speaker, I 
think that the will of a majority of 
women who do not want suffrage should be 
respected. I am aware the bill says that 
only such women as desire to vote shall 
apply to be taxed and registered. That is 
why the women who do not want to vote 
oppose the bill. We are told that the 
women who are opposed do not appear 
before the committee to give their views. 
I will tell you why they do not go there. 
They do not want to approach polities. 
When the vote is taken to-day, I hope they 
will not be displaced. Are the caucus and 
the primary meeting fit places for women? 
Hundreds and thousands of men will not 
attend them because they are so distaste- 
ful. They will be more distasteful to 
women. In our cities are large classes of 
women who have lost their self-respect. 
These women, who have no respect for 
themselves, will be brought side by side 


with our own wives and daughters. How 
would respectable women like that? They 
would draw back and not attend any 


If women vote, they must hold 
office. ‘The sessions of our City Council 
and Board of Aldermen sometimes last 
until 20r3 A.M. Think of women going 
through the streets at that hour, liable to 
be insulted by bummers, ringing the door- 
bell and waiting till an obedient husband 
lets them in! I have great respect for 
every member of the committee. I would 
not trifle with the subject. The majority 
of women themselves wish to avoid poli- 
tics, and the majority should rule. Tn clos- 
ing, let me say that women are a great 
power already. Indirectly they impel 
their brothers and husbands; they ask 
them to vote against this bill. I hope 
their wishes will be respected. 

Several amendments were proposed, and 
read by the clerk. One provided for the 
increase of the poll-tax and the submission 
of the bill to a vote of the women, and in 
case a majority voted against it, that no 
woman suffrage proposition should ever 
again be entertained by the Legislature. 
A second one, offered by Mr. Candag e, of 
Brookline, provided fora tive years’ resi- 
dence in the country, as a qualification. 
A third one, offered by Mr. Joyner, of Great 
Barrington, provided for a submission of 
the question to the legal voters. These 
amendments were all voted down. 


more, 


ADDRESS OF MR. SAYWARD. 

Mr. Wm. H. Sayward, of Ward 20, said: 

I have already taken more of the time 
than I could wish, but there is reason why 
I should defend myself for calling a rakea 
rake. ‘Those who oppose this bill do so on 
principle, and no amendments can make us 
in its favor. I will first pay my respects 
to a friend in the first division (Mr. Whit- 
marsh). He called me a goody-goody lit- 
tle boy, and objected to my stories. Well, 
the stories were a part of the follies of my 
youth ; the remarks my friend made were a 
part of the indiscretions of his age. Not 
being a public speaker, I shall read my ar- 
guments and notes and stories from a writ- 
ten paper. If I had done so before, the 
speech might have read better. If my 
friend had done so, it might have kept him 
from saying—[here Mr. Sayward used a 
double entendre which we decline to print}. 
My venerable friend, who criticised me for 
anticipating arguments I had not heard, 
forgot that there had been a committee- 
hearing. I did not wait for the argument 
of the gentleman from Cambridge. The 
WOMAN'S JOURNAL says it is pitiful that 
here, in sight of the shaft of Bunker Hill, 
I should trifle with a great principle. That 
reminds me of a story which is somewhat 
at the expense of the gentleman from 
Cambridge. When he arrived at the pro- 
hibition question his foot was on his native 
heath and his name was—Micawber. He 
reminds me of a German quack doctor. 
A child was taken ill and its mother sent 
her husband for the quack. The poor wom- 
an met the doctor, and said,**The child has 
fits.” **Ach,mein freund,I don’t know much 
about disease, but I’m death on fits.”” The 
entleman is death on prohibition. As to 
the married women who have been named 
as holding office at present in Massachu- 


‘setts, two of them are widows, and neither 


of these ever had a child. Ido not pro- 
pose to waste time in what some people 
sall trifling with this subject. Those who 
are in favor of suffrage for women may be 
briefly comprised in three classes: 

1. Those who claim suffrage as a natural 
right. 


2. Those who believe that the liquor 
traffic can be abrogated by the votes of 
women. 

3. Those who think that because some 
women are so persistent we had better try 


it. 

I reply, 1, the fact exists that thous- 
ands of women think they have a right to 
be exempted from the obligation to vote. 
With regard to those who have petitioned 
this year, some 4,000 in all, about 200 
names are repeated; about 1,500 are men; 
500 are only petitioners for an amendment 
of the school suffrage law. Many are 
names which appear year after year. 

You all know that it is a custom in this 
}Touse to make pairs for and against meas- 
ures. Itis right and legitimate to do so. 
But here isa postal ecard, which has been 
addressed to members of this House who 
are supposed to be friendly to this bill: 





5 Park Street, Boson, Feb. 27, 1883. 
Dear Sir,—We have reason to believe that the 
Municipal Woman Suffrage Bill will be voted on, 
this (Tuesday) afternoon, Feb. 27 ;—if not, on 
Wednesday afternoon, Feb. 28. 

Pray be present if possible. If so, do not pair 
with any one. If not, will you please secure a 
pair with an opponent before leaving. We think 
the bill will be carried if its friends are all counted. 

Hoping that the good cause of equal rights will 
triumph by your vote, I remain, yours respect- 
fully, Lucy STONE. 

I pronounce this one of the most outrage- 
ous pieces of political trickery that can 
be imagined. If you ean be present to 
vote, do not pair. If you cannot be pres- 
ent, please secure a pair before leaving. 
The petitioners have said that those who 
do not wish to perform political duties 
need not assume them, because the bill in 
terms makes it optional with women 
whether or not to become voters. But the 
vote is a starting-point from which myriads 
of duties radiate. Therefore those who 
have the ballot cannot avoid assuming 
these duties, and will not be allowed to 
evade the duties of citizens. 

Even Miss Alcott in her letter to her 
“commander-in-chiet” expresses her regi et 
that women who have plenty of brains are 
content with trifles. Trifles, indeed! Shall 
we consider that the bearing and rearing of 
children are trifles? The fact is, that she 
finds her duties burdensome even when she 
has reached only the outposts of suffrage. 
It has made the woman who leads this 
movement vindictive. Already she is will- 
ing to stoop tothe practices of the vilest 
politicians. It has caused her to lose that 
decency and modesty which is willing to 
listen respectfully to the sentiments a legis- 
lator sees fitto express. It has caused her 
to cry “shame” when she is only an audi- 
tor by our gracious permission. It has 
caused her to misquote language, to say 
that the slums of North Street could fur- 
nish better legislators than we, to say that 
she would sooner vote for a cannibal than 
for Ilis Excellency Governor Butler, to say 
that my remarks are too indecent to pub- 
lish. [do not wonder that such a woman 
is ash'amed to walk the streets of Boston. 
No wonder such a woman, referring to me, 
has been heard to say, “Oh! I expect 
nothing more from him; he is only a me- 
chanic.””. Does this promise well for the 
future? Does it not prove that in propor- 
tion as she engages in politics woman 
will lose her purity? that she will assume 
the tricks of a politican, by postal-card and 
otherwise, as has already been shown? 

It may be said that I have not the eon- 
sideration for women which I ought to 


possess. [am speaking to an assembly of 
legislators. If the arguments used are 


considered harsh, I will say that they are 
only milk and honey to what might be ad- 
vanced. In reference to this charge which 
has been made that I was indecent the 
other day, what is the result? Why, the 
next time the subject comes up, the House 
fairly swarms with women. Therefore I 
am compelled to say that the charge is a 
stigma upon all the women who are pres- 
ent. These petitioners expect us to vote 
for this measure not because we are their 
friends, but because of their importunity. 
They attempt to show that women will 
vote right on the liquor question, although 
so many women are themselves engaged in 
the business. é 

The last argument against woman suf- 
frage,which overlaps all others, is this—the 
great law of nature is against it. In order 
to make woman a voter,we must find some 
way to change her physical attributes. 
One word to a dear friend of mine, who 
ought to know better. He said that I had 
no right to throw ridicule; to trfle, as he 
called it. If there is a ridiculous side to 
this subject, I have a right to show it up. 
If the cause is so weak, so poor, so miser- 
able, that it cannot stand the shafts of ridi- 
cule, then let it die. He charged that I criti- 
cised a lady unfairly. Any woman who 
engages in public life invites and must ex- 
pect attack. Other women, whom she has 
insulted, feel unwilling to defend them- 
selves. I do not propose to speak with 
bated breath. The time has come when 
women shall learn that they cannot speak 
of others with impunity. I am here sim- 
ply for justice ; justice for the women who 
have long been silent ; who have not till 
now believed that their sacred rights would 
be invaded. They claim that they repre- 
sent as much attachment to good govern- 
ment as those who clamor for suffrage. 


Hon. John Hopkins, of Millbury, made 
the closing speech. His time had been en- 
croached upon by Mr. Sayward, who ex- 
ceeded the period he had agreed to occupy. 
The policy of the opponents all along had 
been to do the larger share of the talking, 
and they succeeded thereby in preventing 
several of the friends of the measure from 
being heard in its support. 


ADDRESS OF MR. HOPKINS. 


Mr. Speaker: The gentleman from Bos- 
ton appears to have a personal grievance 
against the editor of the WOMAN’s JouR- 
NAL. From his remarks I infer that there 
has been at some time a difference between 
them that has resulted unpleasantly to 
him. Into that difference I care not now 
* to inquire; sufficient for my purpose to say 
that she needs at my hands no defenec. 








When the history of the last thirty years 
shall have been written, she will need no 
eulogy save that which comes from a com- 
parison of the condition of women then and 
now, and the consideration that the im- 
provement that will be found results large- 
ly from her unselfish and womanly devo- 
tion to their cause. 

The amendments proposed at this late 
hour change entirely the character of the 
bill, and are not satisfactory to the friends 
of the measure. 

The first proposes a submission of the 
question to the votes of the women of the 
Commonwealth. ‘The only reason against 
it which I now care to suggest is this, that 
under the Constitution the law-making 
power is vested in the General Court, and I 
know of no power that authorizes us to 
shift the reponsibility upon any class of 
citizens,and especially upon a class wholly 
unused to the exercise of the elective fran- 
chise. 

The second amendment proposes a poll- 
tax upon women equal to that now impos- 
ed upon men; apparently the poll-tax is re- 
garded as the fine to be fined forthe priv- 
ilege of yoting, and if so, it is manifestly 
unjust and inequitable to compel women 
to pay the same price for the privilege of 
voting for municipal officers that is de- 
manded from men for the privilege of vot- 
ing for presidential electors, members of 
Congress, State and district and municipal 
officers. When women shall have as large 
rights in this respect as men have, then I 
shall be willing to have them pay the same 
tax that men pay, though I venture to ex- 
press the hope that the time may soon 
come when men and women in our good 
old Commonwealth shall have the right of 
suffrage, without money and without price. 

In the beginning of this discussion I ex- 
plained the principles and probable opera- 
tion of its provisions of the bill. From the 
fact that no serious criticism has been 
made of the bill itself, 1 will assume that 
if enacted, it will accomplish the purpose 
of its friends, that is, that it will permit 
such female citizens as so desire to have a 
voice and a choice in the election of town 
and city officers,and in all municipal affairs. 

1 undertook to maintain in my opening, 
the proposition that municipal suffrage for 
women was not an experiment, and that 
the step proposed was in line with the 
policy of the Commonwealth as first de- 
veloped in the school suffrage act of 1879. 

In support of this position I offered the 
Hlouse some evidence of the adoption of 
the principle in England and Scotland 
and in the territory of Wyoming, and 
also proof of its satisfactory working in 
those localities. [do not understand that 
any gentleman has controyerted my state- 
ments as to the law regulating the fran- 
chise in the countries yo" mentioned ; 
itis not contended by the remonstrants that 
in England and Scotland and Wyoming 
women have and exercise municipal suf- 
frage. But the foree of the evidence is 
sought to be broken by various suggestions 
made by different gentlemen. For instance, 
one gentleman says that the experience in 
England is not valuable as a precedent be- 
cause there is there a property qualifica- 
tion. While I concede that in one sense 
this is true, yet in view of the law I claim 
that the qualifications in England are less 
onerous than with us, even in the case of 
men. 

By Chap. 55 of the 32 and 33 Vict. it is 
provided “that every person of full age 
who on the last day of any year shall have 
occupied any house, warehouse, country 
house, shop or other building within any 
borough during the whole of the preceding 
twelve calendar months and also during the 
time of such occupation shall have resided 
within the said borough, or within seven 
miles of said borough, shall if duly enroll- 
ed in that year... bea burgess of said 
borough and member of the body corpor- 
ate of the mayor, aldermen and burgesses 
of said borough :” and the ninth section of 
the same act provides that ‘In this act and 
the said recited act of the fifth and sixth 
years of King William IV., chapter seven- 
ty-six and the acts amending the same, 
whenever words occur which import the 
masculine gender, the same shall be held to 
include females for all purposes connected 
with and having reference to the right to 
vote in the election of councillors, auditors 
and assessors.” 

By Chap. 75 of the 43 and 34 Vict., pass- 
ed August 9, 1870, entitled ‘An Act to pro- 
vide for Public Elementary Education in 
England and Wales,” it is provided in Sec. 
29 that **The school board shall be elected 
inthe manner provided in this act; ina 
borough by the persons whose names are on 
the burgess roll of such borough for the 
time being in force, and in a parish not sit- 
uated in the metropolis by the rate payers.” 

It will be observed in passing that the 
act of 82 and 33 Vict., which I have cited, 
permits women to be enrolled on the bur- 
gess roll,and Chap. 41, 32 and 33 Vict., Sec. 
1, provides that ‘The occupier of any rat- 
able hereditament let to him for a term not 
less than three months, shall be entitled to 
deduct the amount paid by him in respect 
to any poor rate assessed upon such hered- 
itament, from the rent due or accruing 
due to.the owner, and every such payment 
shall be a valid discharge of the rent to the 
extent of the rate so paid.” 

So that it would appear that the only 
money or property qualification in Eng- 
land, for the exercise of the franchise as 
to municipal officers, is the payment of the 

oor rates, and if paid by the occupier, it 
is accounted to him as so much rent, and it 
is equivalent to saying that a person who 
pays his rent, thereby, so far as property is 
concerned, acquires the right to vote. 
And so careful were they to guard the 
rights of the voter, that in case the owner 
of the hereditament paid the rates assessed 
upon it and thus discharged the lien which 
the assessment of them made, then they 
provided in Sec. 7 of the last mentioned 
act that “Every payment of a rate by an 
oceupier, notwithstanding the same may 
be deducted from his rent, as herein pro- 
vided, and every payment of a rate by an 
owner, whether he is himself rated instead 
of the occupier, or has agreed with the oc- 
cupier, or with the overseer, to pay such 
rate, and notwithstanding any allowance 





or deduction which the overseers ‘are em- 
powered to make from such rate, shall be 
deemed a payment of the full rate by the 
occupier, for the purpose of any qualifica- 
tion or franchise which as regards rating 
depends upon the payment of the poor 
rate.” 

Thus it will be seen, in spite of what our 
opponents term a property qualification, 
the men and women of England hold and 
exercise the elective franchise in municipal 
matters upon easy terms. 

But however different the qualifications 
may be in the country chosen for our illus- 
tration, to what we find here, it does not 
affect my argument, for the simple‘prop- 
osition is that the qualifications are alike 
for women and for men. 

But it is suggested that the state of soci- 
ety in England is so different from what it 
is with us,that as a precedent their laws and 
customs lose their foree, and this sugges- 
tion comes from the gentleman from Bos- 
ton and the gentleman from Andover. 
Let me remind the gentleman from Boston 
of what, as a lawyer,he should not forget, 
that we are now, and have been from the 
beginning, living under the whole body of 
the grand old common law of England, 
and have found it amply sufficient to meet 
the requirements of our state of society, 
and of the additional fact that we are year- 
ly incorporating into our laws the princi- 
ples of cotemporary English legislation : 
and I will remind the gentleman of Ando- 
ver of a fact which he and many others will 
recall, that last year from the committee of 
which the gentleman was a member, an act 
was reported and by him advocated relat- 
ing to the adulteration of food, ete., which 
not only contained the substantial provis- 
ions of an English statute, but which had 
the peculiar excellencies of arrangement 
common to English Acts of Parliament. 

If itis intended to be said that there is 
with us more freedom and independence, 
or that the moral or intellectual status of 
the people of England is below that in our 
State. then the facts of cotemporary his- 
tory must be restated. It eannot for a 
moment be claimed that the people of old 
England are less of a liberty-loving, law- 
abiding, God-fearing people than those of 
New England; neither can it be claimed 
that the domestic virtues of the English 
people are less pronounced than with us, 

Nowhere in the world are the relations 
of husband and wife, parent and child 
more sacred than in England; while it is a 
matter of common knowledge that divorces 
are less frequent and common and easy 
with them than with us; I cannot, there- 
fore, Mr. Speaker, appreciate the suggest- 
ion that inasmuch as their state of society 
is different from ours, their experience is 
not of value; I deny the essential differ- 
ence; if one is proved, | claim that it is in 
favor rather than against my inference. 

The gentleman from Andover also 
claims advices from Wyoming of a differ- 
ent tenor from that which I offered, and 
quotes from memory the contents of a let- 
ter whose writer's name is not given us,but 
which he has seen in the hands of some 
gentlemen of the House. I can but repeat 
that we give the testimony of men high in 
official position,and presumably high-mind- 
ed, honest men, and it is hardly an answer 
to say that they are politicians in the bad 
sense, and that they ure telling us what is 
false. 

temember that the Governor of Wyom- 
ing is stating his propositions not to us and 
for the purpose of making evidence in sup- 
port of this bill or any other, but to the 
people of the territory, who know whether 
they are true or not, and, remember like- 
wise the significant fact that during the 
thirteen years of its existence, the law ot 
Wyoming has not been repealed.and no ef- 
fort has been made to repeal it. 

The gentleman from Boston tells us that 
the evidence is unreliable because no man 
is likely to kick down the ladder by 
which he ascended to oftice, but he does 
not recall the fact in the haste and heat of 
debate that the governor of a territory is 
not elected by the people, but is appointed 
by the President of the United States. So. 
too, when he seeks to control the evidence 
of the Chief-Justice of that territory which 
has been spread before you by a like sug- 
gestion, he makes the same mistake; for 
Chief-Justice Kingman, who testifies so 
fully and forcibly of good results, is also 
an appointee of the President, and we have 
in his favor this additional fact which 
should commend him and his evidence to 
the kindly and favorable consideration of 
the gentleman from Boston, that he is a 
graduate of Harvard University. 

But it is said that conceding your evi- 
dence to be true, yet sufficient time has 
not elapsed so it can be said not to be ex- 
perimental, and in illustration it is said 
that even our system of free representative 
government is yet an experiment, and 
here on this floor the proposition is stated, 
but not, [am glad to say, argued, that re- 
publican government is experimental as 
yet. 

After a century of existence as a nation. 
and an unexampled century of advance- 
ment in all that can ameliorate the eondi- 
tion of mankind; having passed safely the 
crucial test of a civil war ; it would seem pa- 
triotic to claim that our system was no 
longer an experiment. 


(Continued on Page 88 ) 
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IS A SURE CURE 


for all diseases of the Kidneys and 
ed eas 


It has specific action on this most important 
organ, enabling it to throw off torpidity and 
inaction, stimulating the healthy secretion of 
the Bile, and by keeping the bowels in free 
condition, effecting its regular discharge. 


H If you aresuffering from 
Malaria. bab Neng have the chills, 
are bilious, dyspeptic, or constipated, Kidney- | 
Wort will surely relieve and quickly cure. 

In the Spring tocleanse the System, 
one should take a thorough course of it. 
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REMONSTRANCES AGAINST WOMAN SUF- 
FRAG 





“And is this the only meaning the ages past have 

caught?” 

temonstrance on the part of the dis- 
franchised is nothing new. But it has 
quite a different look in the light of mod- 
ern manifestoes from what it had in the 
days of Edward I. That vigorous mon- 
arch compelled representatives to enter 
Parliament against their own wishes and 
with no desire on the part of their respect- 
ive towns to claim representative privileg- 
es. The historian tells us that **some of the 
boroughs made desperate efforts to escape.” 
“Some bought charters of exemption from 
the troublesome privilege.” The Cam- 
bridge ladies might do the latter, in case 
the franchise is extended to women, 

This non-appreciation of equal rights 
will doubtless have its influence. It will 
strengthen the determination 
against our movement on the part of those 
who have it in their power to bestow suf- 
frage. For ‘“*would it not be a shame to 
impose political duties on ladies in the face 
of their direct protest?” Still the remon- 
strants must not be too sanguine of sue- 
cess, for it is impossible to tell on which 
track our sovereigns will drive. We, too, 
have remonstrated, not against the impo- 
sition of new duties, but against cruel 
wrongs long since imposed; and they have 
played fast and loose with our protest for 
more than thirty years. They sometimes 
do most unexpected things—load us with 
benefits. then sweep away privileges, and 
again become as indifferent to opposition or 
approbation as to the whistling wind. ‘To 
be treated thus is the usual fate of the dis- 
franchised, because they have no guaran- 
tees in their possession. Some two de- 
eades since, they released from bondage 
2,141,000 of women without asking a single 
soul whether she wished to be free. They 
were not even invited to vote through the 
post-office for or against their own eman- 
cipation. Perhaps that was because they 
were not ladies of “high social position and 
influence.” 

Men deal with their own sex in an equal- 
ly summary manner when they have the 
power—now holding one in bondage, and 
then suddenly lifting him to the dignity 
and majesty of a ruler. Two millions of 
poor, helpless, ignorant, negro men, grop- 
ing blindly in the new light of freedom, 
uncertain whither its march led, were vis- 
ited with a madeap statesmeanship that im- 
posed political duties which even wise men 
hardly knew how to discharge. I can im- 
agine no *inilitary necessity,” which was 
the apology for bestowing freedom, that 
shall make it necessary for the Government 
to impose political duties upon the Cam- 
bridge ladies and their allies; but I can im- 
agine a soci! necessity that may summon 
every woman in the land to the political 
defence of their homes and their families. 
For there are enemies in the midst of us 
more dangerous than secession, more for- 
midable than any met with on the battle- 
field of the rebellion. 

We recognize the right of the remon- 
strants to express their dissent from our 
position; and if a man may do what he 
will with his own, we ought to reeognize 
his right to perpetrate the absurdities of 
government, for it belongs to him alone. 
We venture, however, to tell how it all 
looks to us. J. ELIZABETH JONES. 
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CHILDREN’S COLUMN. 





For the Woman’s Jougnal. 


HOW POINTS ARE GAINED. 


George was a lad upon the farm. His 
parents were not in the best of cireum- 
stances. They had been contented to live 
and work. and do just as their parents had 
done before them. Not many of the mod- 
ern improvements had come to them. ‘They 
had lived, and thought their children could 
also. But George, if he did know what 
limited means and unfavorable cireumstan- 
ces were. had a keen mind, and whether in 
school, on the farm, or about the commu- 
nity, gained thoughts which overtopped 
poverty and difficulty. George was only 
a boy in years. He wanted to know more 
of the world than the mere routine of the 
farm afforded. To do this he did not set 
“to jawing the old man,” as too many ¢ 
youthful upstart would do; but he kept at 
work doing the chores of the farm, and at- 
tending school in the winter. 

In the meantime he read all the books 
he could borrow. He wasted no time. A 
new thought entering his mind and giving 
him pleasure made a day eventful in his 
life. Hardly any boy of his age would 
have thought of it. He had read in a neigh- 
bor’s newspaper, the Journal, that corre- 
spondents were wanted in every town. He 
had never written anything to mention, 
but he could try it. He looked over the 
items of the paper, and studied what was 
wanted. He saw how and what other cor- 
respondents reported. In his hours of 
leisure and while doing the chores, he was 


public notice. He thought of the new saw- 
mill; the repairing of the water privilege; 
of the runaway which severely injured the 
driver ; and of the death of Capt. Holbrook, 
who was a well.known man, had served in 
the war of 1812, and had been prominent in 
the church and town affairs. And when 
George wrote these items and compared 
them with those published, he deemed 
them as good, if not quite so well written. 

“Whew! good as any of them! I will 
send them, see if I don't. But I won't say 
anything about it.” 

So the items were copied as best he 
could, and off the letter went to the Juur- 
nal. ‘There was a happy boy in that town 
the next week. ‘The editor had printed ev- 
ery item, though with some corrections 
and changes. “Of course,” thought 
George, **the editor was glad to get them 
or he would never have printed them.” 

The happy boy overheard many words of 
surprise from the neighbors, at having the 
recent happenings of their own town record- 
ed so promptly and fully. George said noth- 
ing, but kept at work collecting everything 
worth making into items. Ile didn’t think 
that his items were as well put together as 
they would have been by the editor, but 
the mere fact of encouragement in seeing 
what he had written in print abundantly 
repaid him for his pains and effort. One 
week he wrote of the new school-house, 
There was, as usual, a dispute about it. 
There were two sides to the story, and 
George wrote only one side. Those who 
differed from the report he gave were 
“mad,” and their vengeance rested upon 
him who wrote it. But as no one knew 
the author, and no one suspected him, he 
escaped all outward demonstrations of 
their disapproval. It taught him a lésson, 
however. He learned something every 
week, and was fast becoming an expert at 
the business. And in the same proportion 
as he became expert the people began to 
be proud that the town affairs were thus 
duly chronicled. Their new enterprises, 
their public gatherings, their debating 
school, the births, marriages, and deaths 
were noticed promptly, and yet no one 
knew the one among them taking notes. A 
new interest was manifest in the Journal. 
George was proud, all to himself, and this 
reward was so great that he was unmind- 
ful of the pennies it took every week to 
send the letter. 

But George was not the only one who 
was pleased. The editor was, also, if the 
following is indicative : 

**George : Dear Sir: We have 
many thanks, and send them all to you, 
for the interest you have taken in the Jowr- 
nal. Please accept them. Hereafter we 
will send you a paper gratis, and with this 
we forward you a package of our stamped 
envelopes. We hope to hear from you 
with your accustomed regularity. There 
are a few Journals taken in your town, 
and if you could enlarge the subscription 
‘list, we would give you a generous com- 
mission. Please answer in your next com- 
munication. Yours, Eprror JouRNAL.” 

This letter was too much. He knew 
surely that this editorcould not have known 
-his age. George was in a quandary. The 
whole town would find him out should he 
undertake it. “I will go to my teacher 
and see what he says about it.” 

“Were you that correspondent? Every- 
body thought it was Esq. Salisbury, or that 
teacher over in the South district. 
now, if you can do as well as you have, of 
course I would. You can get your sub- 
seribers after school, and if I can help you 
in the work, | will.” 

The secret soon leaked out. 


George had been a few years older. A 


father. 
face. 


I thought the teacher wrote those things: 
neighbor Stevens said so. 
a smart boy o’ mine! 
that?” 

The father could hardly control himself 
The sight of George made him exclaim, 
“George, I hear you wrote them things for 
the paper, and that you are going to be 
agent and all that sort of thing.” 

“Yes, it is so,” said George, walking off, 
half ashamed of his being found out. 

“Put me down as your first subscriber, 
George. What you write is worth reading, 
by my old eyes, anyway. I’ve seen all 
those things about the school-house and 


Who put him up to 


I thought they sounded kinder homelike, 
though.” 

‘The editor,” said George, ‘tis going to 
send me the paper for the items, beside 
paying the postage.” 

“Ts that so!” broke in the father 

“The teacher said he would help me, so 
as to get all the news.” 

‘All the news! You've had all the news | 
all the while.” 

“Oh no, I can do far better perhaps, | 
with his help.” 

“Well, I declare. George, where did you | 
learn all this? Who put itinto your head?” | 

No more words are needed. No man | 


‘ 





busy thinking what had recently occurred | 
in the neighborhood of probable worth for | 


crowned with college lore stood higher in 
a father’s estimation than did George. 





| 





Well, | 


Of course | 
not as many believed it at first as would if | 
highly pleased neighbor told it to George's | 

Surprise was written all over his | 
“My boy, my boy George!” ex- | 
claimed the father. **Why, no! he do that! | 


By jinks, that’s | 


meetings, but didn’t know you wrote them. | 


| universally used. 





George went out after subscribers after 
school was over, and by the commission he 
obtained purchased clothing and books. 
He was living a new life, because he was 
laboring with encouragement in his heart. 
He continued to write. His pen grew ready 
and his mind quick to know the facts 
worth reporting. ‘The crops in the various 
seasons were noted, and occasional sug- 
gestions given. Scraps of history concern- 
ing some aged or prominent man, or remi- 
niscences of the town’s early history, he 
would make note of, and so his correspond- 
ence became readable and interesting to 
all. The ice was broken. There was no 
boy like George, thought his father. He 
enjoyed the work on the farm, but he en- 
joyed other things, also. He advanced in 
his studies; the academy was passed: the 
college was reached and its best honors 
gained, and his mind was still directed to- 
wards journalisin. 

George is not an old man, to-day, but is 
a growing man. Ilis ability as a journal- 
ist is being recognized by the world as it 
was by his wonder-struck school-mates and 
neighbors. Ile is not a correspondent 
now, but one of the editors of a city daily. 
He has not the least desire to forget his 
early efforts, but is still proud of them. 
Ile says one must begin some time, and 
then work his way up to success and fame. 
Ile often goes back to his native town, and 
is welcomed by his aged parents and a host 
of friends. He has gained his point, though 
there are even higher laurels yet to win. 
Only a year or two since, the centennial of 
his native town occurred. There was no 
second choice for the orator of the day. 
The oration was a history of the town, full, 
complete and searching. George was the 
honored of the honored. The gathering 
was very great, but the highest honor ac- 
corded him was by his aged parents, who 
had seen him rise to a station of affluence 
and influence over many minds. T. 





“He that prays harm for his neighbor begs a 
curse upon himself.” He that recommends Kid- 
ney-Wort to his sick neighbor, brings a blessing 
rich and full both to his neighbor and himself. 
Habitual costiveness is the bane of nearly every 
American woman. Every woman owes it to 
herself and to her family to use that celebrated 
medicine, Kidney-Wort. 


Tue Diamond Dyes for family use have no 
equal. All popular colors easily dyed, fast and 
beautiful. 10 cents a package. 


Mrs. Cour, of Windham, N. H., declares that 
her life was saved by Hood's Sarsaparilla. She 
had 37 terrible scrofulous sores. 


A TRULY alarming statement based upon un- 
questioned facts, and endorsed by the highest 
authorities, has recently been published. In a 
nut-shell it is that, one in three of all who die at 
an adult age exhibit marks of recent or former 
attacks of heart disease of some kind. Dr. 
Graves’ Heart Regulator is a certain cure—and 
the only one—for all kinds of heart diseases, 
nervousness and sleeplessness.— The Pioneer Sun. 


“PLATE SIN WITH GOLD,’’ says the poet, “and 
the strong lance of Justice hurtless breaks. Arm 
it in rags, a pigmy’s straw doth pierce it.’ This 
same principle applies to thousands of quack 
medicines now in the market. Extravagant and 
specious advertisements and elaborate wrappings 


are the means employed to swindle a credulous | 


public. One trial proves the worthlessness of the 
article. Dr. Swayne merely calls attention to 
his Ointment for itching piles, relying entirely 
upon its merit for its sale. 





Is YOUR 


HEART 
@ SOUND? 


—— Many people think 
———_— themselves sick and 
doctor for kidney or liver troubles, or dyspepsia, 
while if truth were known, the cause is the heart. 
The renowned Dr. Clendinning, says“one-third 
of my subjects show signs of heart disease.” 

The heart weighs about nine ounces, and yet 
twenty-eight pounds of blood passes through it 
once ina minute and a-half, day and night] 
Surely this subject should havecareful attention. 

Dr. Graves a celebrated physician has prepared 
a specific for all heart troubles and kindred disor« 
ders known us Dr, Graves’ Heart Regulae 
tor, Can be obtained at druggists, $1. per bottle, 
siz bottles for $5. by express. Send stamp for Dr, 
Graves’ exhaustive treatise. (8) 

F. EB. Ingaiis, Sole Am. Agent, Concord, N. H. 


HEART TROUBLES 


School Music! 


NOWHERE ELSE 


than in the establishment of OLiverR Ditson & Co. 
are published so large, so useful, so varied, so brilliant 
and every way satisfactory a set of MUSIC BOOKS 


for 
Seminaries, 


Schools, 
Academies, Colleges. 


We here mention, as among hundreds of others, our 
SONG BELLS (50 cts.) for Common Schools, by L. 
O. Emerson, as a great favorite, and one that may be 
The older books, GOLDEN 
ROBIN (50 cts.) by Perkins, MERRY CHIMES 
(50 cts ) by Emerson, and others, have a fixed reputa- 
tion and are always in demand. Send for lists! 

The Welcome. Chorus, ($1) by Tilden, High 
School Choir, (#1) and Hour of Singing, ($1) 
by Emerson and Tilden, Laurel Wreath, (31) by 
Perkins, Song Echo, (75 cts.) by Perkins, and 
School Song Book, (60 cts.) by Everest, are all 
good and successful collections four Hie and Nor- 
MAL ScHooLs. Send for lists! 

Wellesley College Collection, (#1) by Morse, 
Vocal Echoes, ($1) Choice Trios, ($1) by Til- 
den, are new and first-class collections for Female 
Voices. 


Five Hundred Instructors for all Instroments, 


including the world-famous Richardson’s New 
Method for Pianoforte, ($3.25), and many thous- 
ands of Songs and Pieces, always ready for the Music 
DEPARTMENT OF SEMINARIES AND CoLLEGEs. Send 
for lists! Any book mailed for retail price. 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. 








THE WOMAN’S JOURNAL: BOSTON, SATURDAY, MAROH 17, 1883. 


THE HISTORY OF 


Woman Suffrage. 


Illustrated with steel engravings. Edited by Elizabeth 
Cady Stanton, Susan B. Anthony, Matilda Joslyn 
Gage. Complete in three octavo volumes. Vols. I 
and II. now ready. Price, per volume, cloth, $5; 
sheep, 36.50. 

The question of Woman Suffrage, the rights and 
status of Woman, has already become one of the vital 
political issues of the day; therefore, its relation to 
political, social, and religious questions should be 
thoroughly understood. 

The Phila. Evening Bulletin says: “The magni- 
tude of this history prevents us from giving evena 
sketch of it, bat we simply and honestly say that it is 
a noble production, honorable to its editors and to its 
subject, and fairly representing the characters of the 
really great women, like Mre. Stone, Lucretia Mott, 
Harriet Martineau, and scores of others in England 
and this country, who made the claim of equal rights 
of suffrage a part of their political and religious 
creeds.” 

The N. Y. Observer saye:+ “ The able editors pre- 
| sent this work as an arsenal of facts, to which all in- 
} terested in the subject may resort and find whatever is 
| worth knowing in regard to the movement. The hi- 
| tory of such a movement is full of interest, aud while 





have done well to gather it into these thick volumes, 
and preserve it as a part of the record of this remarka- 
ble age. 


have become famous.” 


Or, Supplement to the Study of General I’lysiology. 
By Mrs. E. R, Shepherd. 12mo, extra.cloth, $1. 
We desire to call the attention of every mother of a 

girl to this work, in the belief that she will approve 

of it, and see that it is placed in the hands of her 
daughter for persual. 


HOW TO FEED THE BABY TO MAKE 
IT HEALTHY AND HAPPY, 

With Health Hints. By C. E. Page, M.D. Third ed- 
ition, revised and enlarged. Paper, 50 cents; extra 
eloth, 75 cents. 

The new and somewhat radical views of the author 
of this little manual are fast gaining ground, both with 
the profession and the people, and the popularity of 
the work justifies the pnblication of this new and re- 
vised edition. 

*,* Copies of the above will be sent by mail, post 
paid, on receipt of price. Address, 


FOWLER & WELLS, - PUBLISHERS. 


753 Broadway, New York. 


D. LOTHROP & CO.’S 
NEW 
PUBLICATIONS. 


THUCYDIDES 


Translated into English with marginal analysis and 
index. By B. Jewett, M. A., master of Baliol College, 
Professor of Greck in the University of Oxford, 
Doctor of Theology in the University of Leyden. 
Edited with introduction to American edition by 
Andrew P. Peabody, D. D., LL. D.  8vo, $3 50. 





LEADING MEN OF JAPAN. 


With a Historical Summary of the empire. By 
Charles Lanman, author of “The Japanese in Amer 
ica.” 12mo, cloth, $2 00. 





‘THE MAN OF THE HOUSE. 


One of Pansy’s inimitable stories. Fully illustrated 
by Robert Lewis 514 pp., 12mo, cloth, price, $1 50. 


OLD OCEAN. 


By Ernest Ingersoll. Very fully and finely illustrated. 
12mo, cloth, $1 00. 


MARY BURTON ABROAD. 


Charming sketches and stories of life in foreign lands. 
By Pansy. Fully illustrated. 16mo, cloth, 75 cents. 


The Best Magazine for the Family is 
WIDE AWAKE. 


25 cents a number. $2 50 a year, 


The Choicest Paper for Boys and Girls is 


THE PANSY. 


7 cents a month. 75 cents a year, 


The Most Charming Monthly for 
Youngest Readers is 


OUR LITTLE MEN AND 
WOMEN. 


10 cents a number. $1 00 a year. 





The Only Magazine for the Babies is 
BABYLAND. 


5 cents a number. 50 cents a year. 





For sale by Booksellers and Newsdealers, or de‘ 
livered to any address, carriage free, on receipt of price, 
by the publishers, 


D. LOTHROP & CO.. 
82 Franklin St., Boston. 


New Styles 


hee 7 DRESS 





Bates Waist. 


(A perfect substitute 

for corsets) $1.75. 

Union Under Flan- 
nels, Chemisettes, 
ete., made .to order. 
Agents wanted. Send 
for illustrated Cata- 
logue free. 

Miss C. Bates, 
129 Tremont Street, 
Boston, Mase. 











the material is at he a easily ge red, the edit Bae . . 
4 wt hand and easily gathered, the editors | within 2 generation as thie between Emerson and Car- 


The portraits of women here presented | 
make us acquainted with the features of some who | 


FOR GIRLS. A SPECIAL PHYSIOLOGY; | 
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The Correspondence of Thomas 
Carlyle and Ralph Waldo 
Emerson: 1834 to 1872. 


With fine Portraits of Carlyle and Emerson, etched 
for this work. Edited by Charles Eliot Nerton. 2 
vols, 12mo, gilt top, rough edges, $4.00; half calf, 
$3.00. 

**Each of the delightful letters in these volumes is a 
chapter of wisdom.”"—PHITLADELPHIA BULLETIN. 

“It is almest a unique work in presenting the unre- 
served thoughts of perhaps the two most remarkable 
men of their age in either hemisphere.’—Hartrorp 
CouRANT. 

“The letters bave an unusual literary range and fin- 
ish . . . . and having been penned carefully and 
frankly, reflect their writers almost as well as if they 
had exchanged autobiographics.”"-—Crxcinnati Com. 
GAZETTE. 

“The friendly, hearty, wise, encouraging, bright and 
beautitul letters which passed across the Atlantic be- 
tween the philosopher of Concord and the philosopher 
of Chelsea. They forma marvellously interesting 
memorial of the two leading thinkers of their time. 
‘ Here a picture in the words of some famous 
man; here the description of some masterly book; 


| here a poem; here a discourse of the loftiest themes. 


No such correspondence has been given to the world 


iyle, and it is sure to meet with a wide acceptation.”— 
PHILADELPHIA PRES8s. 

“Tt would be hard to find letters more graceful in 
style, more rich in ideas, aud more fragrant in all that 
makes friendship sacred, than this correspondence. 
. They talked to each other with all the best 
ficulties of mind and heart alert and active.”—Cunris- 
TIAN av Work. 

“A rare and long-to-be-historical contribution— 
strikingly and obviously remarkable.”—N. Y. Times. 

“It was a most choice friendship of two highest, 
rarest souls—their letters show this as nothing else can 
show it.”—PHILADELPHIA TIMES. 


“They will make themselves everywhere read; 
partly for their superior tone of thinking and feeling, 
and partly for the details, so dear to a gossiping world, 
of many a social, political, and literary circle of famous 
men and women, now departed or soon to vanish from 
the earth.””-—SPrRiINGFIELD REPUBLICAN. 

‘Fascinating as revelations of character."—N. Y, 
STAR. 

“It will be for longa source of enjoyment and discus- 
sion to students of character and literature.”—N. Y. 
TRIBUNE. 


THE SIEGE OF LONDON; 


By Henry James, Jr. 1 vol. 12mo, $1.50. 


“The Siege of London” is a very piquant story of 
America in Europe, with delicious comparative studies 
of the two civilizations, illustrated by finely and firmly 
drawn characters. The Boston GAZETTE calls the lat- 
ter ‘‘the wittiest work this author has yetdone. They 
are exquisitely clever in every part, and amid their 
never-failing brilliancy one hardly kuows where to 
select the brightest things for extracts.” 


JAMES R. OSGOOD & CO., 


BOSTON. 


+ s 

Riverside Hawthorne. 

Vol. 1. Twick-ToLp TALEs. 

Vol. Il. Mossks From AN OLD MANSE. 

Vol. LI. Tue House or tHe SeveN Gases, and 

THe Snow IMAGE, 

Vol. IV. A Wonper-Book, TANGLEWoop TALEs, 

and GRANDFATHER’s CHAIR. 

Each containing an Introductory Note by Mr. GEores 
P. LATHROP, author of “A Study of Hawthorne,” an 
original full-page Etching, and a Vignette Wood-cut. 
Crown 8vo, gilt top, $2 a volume. 

The new Rirerside Edition of Hawthorne’s Works 
has won immediate popularity by the unsurpassed 
excellence of its contents and of the beautifnl style 


in which it is produced. It will be complete in twelve 
volumes. 


JAMES MONROE. 


By D. C. Gruman, President of Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity. Vol. VI. of “American Statesmen” series, 
16mo, gilt top, $1.25. 


The biography of President Monroe has never before 
been written; and in this book Mr. Gilman produces 
no small amount of fresh material for elucidating the 
history of our government at a time when several im- 
portant questions, notably the Monroe doctrine, were 
engaging publicattention. The book contains so much 
that is new, and is so well written, that it will be found 
one of the most valuable volumes in the series of 
‘*American Statesmen.” 





Volumes now published in the Series of 


American Statesmen. 


1. JOHN QUINCY ADAMS. By Joun T. Morse, 
Jr. $1.25. 


ALEXANDER HAMILTON. By Henry Canor 
LODGE. $1.25. 


3. JOHN C. CALHOUN. By Dr. H. Von Horst. 
$1.25. 


4. ANDREW JACKSON. By Professor W. G. 
SuMNER, Yale Coliege. $1.25. 
5. JOHN RANDOLPH. By Henry Apams,. $1.25. 
JAMES MONROE. By President D. C. Gitman. 
$1.25. 


Ba Several other volumes in preparation. 





THE 


Poet at the Breakfast Table. 


By O1iveR WENDELL Hotmes. Carefully revised 
and containing a new Preface. Uniform with “‘ The 
Autocrat of the Breakfast Table.” Crown 8vo, gilt 
top, $2.00, 


TALKS ON ART. 


SECOND SERIES. 
By Wriu1aM M. Hunt. 8vo, $1. 

Miss H. M. Knowlton, who collected the previous 
volume of Mr. Hunt’s “‘ Talks on Art,” has gathered 
another similar book of Mr. Hunt’s original ——_ 
matic utterances. It is a supplement to the first ik, 
which the Pa/l Mall Gazette pronounced * singularly 
racy and suggestive.” 





*,* For sale by all Booksellers. Sent by mail, post 
paid, on receipt of price, by the Publishers. 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO 


BOSTON. 
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All communications for the WOMAN'S JOURNAL, and 
all letters relating to its editorial management, must 
addressed to the Editors of the WOMAN'S JOURNAL. 

Letters containing remittances, and relating to the 
business department of the paper, must be addressed to 
box 3638, Boston. Remittances in Registered Letters 
or P. O. money orders may be sent at our risk. Money 
sent in letters not registered will be at the risk of the 
person sending it. ‘ 

Papers are forwarded until an explicit order is re- 
eelved by the publisher to discontinue and until pay- 
ment of all arrearages is made. 

The receipt of the paper is a sufficient receipt for the 
first subscription. e change of date printed on the 
paper is a receipt for renewals, This change should be 
made the first or second week after the money is re- 
ceived. Receipts may not be sent unless a stamp is en- 
closed with the subscription for that purpose. 

Subscribers are earnestly requested to note the ex- 

jration of their subscriptions and to forward money 

r the ensuing year without waiting for a bill. 





SUFFRAGE SOCIABLE. 


A Suffrage Sociable, one of a monthly 
series, will be given by the Massachusetts 
Woman Suffrage Association, on Wednes- 
day evening, March 28, 1883, from 5.30 to 
9.30 P. M., in the Meionaon Chapel, Tre- 
mont Temple, Boston. 

Supper will be served at 6P. M. There 
will be music, songs, short speeches, and 
conversation. The tickets (limited to three 
hundred, at 50 cts. each) are for sale at the 
office of the Woman’s JOURNAL, 5 Park 
Street, Boston. Apply early, to enable 
the committee to complete their arrange- 
ments. 

Let every suffrage club be represented. 
Special efforts should be made to secure 
the attendance of gentlemen, in order to 
widen the circle of our movement. The 
representatives who voted for the munici- 
pal woman suffrage bill are specially in- 
vited. LUCY STONE, President. 

Mrs. MAry C. AMEs, 

Mrs. JupITH W. SMITH, 

Miss AMANDA M. LOUGEE, 

Committee of Arrangements. 
oe 
AN INCIDENT. 





I was passing along Summer Street the 
other day, when I was accosted by a well- 
dressed and respectable-looking woman, 
who recognized me, though I did not know 
her. She said, ‘‘Can you tell me whether I 
have a right to will any part of the prop- 
erty that has been acquired by us since our 
marriage? My husband has of course done 
the work that brought in the money. But 
I have kept the house and the family, and 
by doing my part, haye made it possible 
for him to devote himself to business and 
to acquire money. We had nothing to be- 
gin with. All we haye, has been made 
since we were married. I have given all 
my time. Now can I will anything?" To 
which I said, ‘* You can will nothing unless 
you survive your husband. In that case, 
the share of personal property that would 
come to you will be at your disposal.” 
**But,” said she, “the property is in real 
estate.” “Than you can will nothing.” 
‘That is very hard,” said she, and the look 
that came over her face touched one’s 
heart. She had deyoted herself perhaps 
thirty years to make a home. Of all that 
had been acquired in that time, she could 
not dispose of a cent. If she had beena 
servant, for the service she had rendered, 
she would have had a handsome sum all 
her own. But the law gives a wife who 
does not survive her husband only her 
food and clothes. No wonder this woman 
said, “It is very bard.” Le & 

a 
A MARRIED WOMAN'S CLOTHES. 








While the municipal suffrage bill was un- 
der discussion in the Massachusetts Legis- 
lature, a husband, within an hour's ride of 
Boston, took his two children from their 
mother,and carried them whither he would, 
as he had a legal right to do, but where, 
she did not know. ‘The next day he took 
the clothes of his wife, packed them up, 
and sent them off. A policeman was in- 
formed,who told this protector of his fami- 
ly,—this man who represents his wife,--that 
by law he had now no right to the clothes 
of his wife, and that he must bring them 
back. This was accordingly done. The 
clothes came, but not the children. 

The wife, a quiet, peaceable woman, had 
supported the family during the year pre- 
vious, in the absence of the husband. They 
had been comfortable and happy, till the 
legal head of the house claimed his rights. 

But the women are protected, and have 
no need to help make the laws. So our 


legislators say. What say the facts? 
L. 8. 


SCHOOL SUFFRAGE AMENDMENT. 


The following bill was reported by the 
Joint Special Committee on Woman Suf- 
frage, last week: 

Section I. The assessors of each city and town 
shall annually, on the Ist day of May, make rea- 
sonable effort to ascertain the name of every fe- 
male citizen above the age of 21 years who desires 
to vote in such city or town for members of school 
committee, and thereupon shall assess upon such 
citizen a poll tax not exceeding in amount the 
sum of 50 cents, and each year shall return to the 
clerk of the city or town a list of the names of the 
persons so assessed ai icast twenty days before 
the election then next ensuing of members of 
school committees. Any such citizen not so as- 
sessed may at any time, not less than 20 days be- 
fore any such election, make application to the 
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| assessors of the city or town where she resides to 


be assessed as hereinbefore provided, and there- 
upon she shall be-so assessed, and the assessors 
shall return her name to the clerk of the city or 
town in the list of the persons so assessed. The 
taxes so assessed shall be entered in the tax list 
of the collector of the city or town, and he shall 
collect and pay over the same in the manner 
specified in his warrant. é h 

Section 2. All laws in relation to the registra- 
tion of voters shall apply to women, and the 
names of women qualified to vote may be placed 
on « separate list. 

Section 3. All acts inconsistent herewith are 
hereby repealed. 

On Tuesday the bill was rejected without 
discussion, Senator Barrus saying that he 
did not advocate its passage. The ayes 
and noes were not taken. 

Mr. Drake, of Bristol, subsequently 
moved to reconsider, for the purpose of 
substituting a bill giving women the right 
to vote for school committees without the 
payment of a poll-tax. But the Senate re- 
fused to reconsider. The ayes and noes 
were not called for. Hi. B. B. 

a 


HELP FROM OUR OPPONENTS. 


When Christianity was first preached in 
Ephesus, the immediate effect was to pro- 
duce an enthusiastic Pagan revival, the 
inhabitants for three days shouting con- 
tinually, “Great is Diana of the Ephe- 
sians!” ° 

When an Abolition meeting was held 
anywhere in the United States fifty years 
ago, the immediate effect was apt to be a 
pro-slavery mob. 

The immediate effect of advocating any 
unpopular reform is to stir up all the 
latent opposition. ‘The ultimate effect is 
to set people thinking about the subject, 
and hence to bring converts to the right 
side. 

In the case of Christianity, it has passed 
intoa proverb that the blood of the martyrs 
was the seed of the Church. Inthe case 
of the anti-slavery struggle, we can see 
now how everything which made agitation 
and forced people to think about slavery 
hastened the end. 

The opposition of the remonstrants has 
stirred up more agitation this year than 
we have been able 10 make in any three 
previous years put together. The imme- 
diate effect has been to arouse and inten- 
sify all the latent prejudice against equal 


rights for women, which is still very 
strong in the community. The ultimate 
effect will be to make converts for our 


side. If the efforts of the opposition are 
doubled next year, our ultimate gain will 
be doubled. Common justice is clearly in 
favor of giving women a voice in making 
the laws they are required to obey. The 
more people think about it, the more they 
will come to see it. There is always an 
underlying sense of justice in the minds of 
men which can be trusted to bring them 
over finally to the right side. To those 
who are trying to hold back progress, we 
commend the words of Victor Hugo: 

“At the bottom of every citizen's con- 
science, the most obscure us well as the 
greatest, inthe very depths of the soul of 
the last beggar, the last vagabond, there 
is a sentiment, sublime, sacred, insur- 
mountable, indestructible, eternal, — the 
sentiment of right. ‘This sentiment, 
which is the very essence of the human 
conscience, which the Scriptures call the 
corner-stone of justice, is the rock or. which 
iniquities, hypocrisies, bad laws, evil de- 
signs, bad governments, fall, and are 
shipwrecked. This is the hidden, ir- 
Tesistible ‘obstacle, veiled in the recesses 
of every mind, but ever present, ever 
active, on which you will always ex- 
haust yourselves, and which, whatever 
you do, you will never destroy. I warn 
you, your labor is lost; you will not ex- 
tinguish it, you will not confuse it. Far 
easier to drag the rock from the bottom of 
the sea than the sentiment of right from 
the heart of the people!” 

When a “broadcloth mob” dragged Gar- 
rison through Boston streets with a rope 
around his neck, and the wearers of brgad- 
cloth generally throughout the country 
sympathized with the deed, it did not look 
much as if they had the “essence of the 
human conscience” in them. 
is slavery to-day? 

Ours is the old appeal from Philip drunk 
to Philip sober. Philip is occasionally 


very drunk; some of his late utterances | 


savor of delirium-tremens; but long reit- 
eration of new truth never fails to sober 
him at last. At. & 


itl icant 
JOHN BRIGHT'S POSITION. 


Mr. Henry H. Sprague, in his recent 
speech, made a great point of Hon. John 
Bright's defection from the ranks of the 
woman suffragists. He judiciously re- 
frained from mentioning the cause Mr. 
Bright has himself alleged for his change 
of view, viz.: the interest and excitement 
shown by Englishwomen in their opposi- 
tion to what Frances Power Cobbe calls 
“the ever-infamous Contagious Diseases 
Act”—the system of State-licensed prosti- 
tution. Now, since that system is an abom- 
ination in the eyes of most Americans, 
and since the opposition to it came from 
the best women in England, including 
Florence Nightingale, it would have been 
more ingenuous on Mr. Sprague’s part to 
state what Mr. Bright gave as one of his 
chief reasons for changing his mind about 
woman suffrage. 





But where | 





The other reason he coupled with it— 
his belief that women generally do not de- 
sire the franchise—was dwelt upon very 
fully. Weare told that Mr. Bright said, 
“T find that all the best women seem to be 
against this bill.” If so, he betrayed a 
singular forgetfulness of ‘the fact that his 
own daughter and his own sisters are out- 
spoken in favor of the reform. Perhaps 
the opinion of these ladies on a point 
which so closely concerns their own in- 
terest may be worth as much as that of 
John Bright himself. 

It is believed by many of his friends, 
however, that another cause has had more 
to do with Mr. Bright's change of mind 
than either of the two reasons mentioned 
by himself. He comes of a reformatory 


| family, and his first wife was in full sym- 











pathy with his views. After her death he 


| married, when advanced in life, a young 


wife whose leanings are said to be toward 


fashion and strongly against reform. Any 
one who has observed human nature 


could have foretold the probable result. 

Meanwhile the other members of his 
family, who have had the same opportuni- 
ties as he to observe the working of muni- 
cipal suffrage in England, remain *‘firm in 
the faith.” 

Mrs. Lucas, John Bright's sister, wrote 
to Lucy Stone; in the winter of 1881 :— 

It is now twelve years since the municipal franchise 
was granted to us; this and the School Board vote, 
and the position given to women on that Board, have 
pay ne raised the position of women. With us, 
this franchise question has made very great progress 
generally during the past twelve months. ‘The fact 
that our Parliament, during the last session, passed 
the Scotch Municipal Franchise Act, in favor of wom- 
en, ought to have the most telling effect on a Massa- 
chusetta House of Representatives. 

This is indeed the most telling argument 
in favor of municipal suffrage in England. 
Mr. Sprague lays stress on one illustrious 
M. P. who does not think it works well; 
but he glides over the majority of M. P.s, 
including some quite as illustrious, who 
extended it to Scotch women after having 
had its effects on English women before 
their eyes for twelve years, A. Ss. B. 


oe 
THE WHITTIER RECEPTION. 


The reception given to the poet Whitti- 
er and his old anti-slavery friends by Goy. 
and Mrs. Claflin, at their beautiful home 
on Mt. Vernon Street, on Thursday after- 
noon, was an ovcasion long to be remem- 
bered. The stately mansion, bright with 
masses of crimson and white azaleas, elo- 
quent with portraits of abolition leaders, 
and mementoes of the martyrs in the great 
struggle for liberty (not yet ended), was a 
fitting place for an occasion so full of in- 


spiring memories. Here seemed to be 
gathered the living and the dead. HLlere, 


with wax candles burning before it, was 
the pieture of Col. Robert G. Shaw, who 
died at the head of his regiment at Fort 
Wagner, and beside it stood, in living pres- 
ence, his aunt, Mrs. Sarah Shaw Russell, 
with her benign’ face, and Col. T. Went- 
worth Higginson, still strong and vigorous 
as when he led the 54th Massachusetts to 
the conflict. Here were the sons of Garri- 
son and the brother of Longfellow and the 
widow of Goy. Andrew, greeting Samuel 
May, James Freeman Clarke, Dr. Bowditch, 
Lucy Stone, Deborah Weston, Robert F. 
Walcutt, James M. Buffum, Elizur Wright, 
John Gardner, Dr. Davis, Charles W. 
Slack, Theodore D. Weld, Samuel E. Sew- 
all, Thomas Russell and other survivors 
of the *‘old guard.” 

Mr. Whittier received his guests with a 
cordiality which showed how thoroughly 
he enjoyed the occasion. Goy. and Mrs. 
Claflin were genial and hospitable as usual. 
‘Lhe conversation, as the guests mingled in 
little groups, was full of interesting remi- 
niscences. When Mrs. Morgan revited, 
with rare simplicity and pathos, Mr. Whit- 
tier’s **“Laus Deo,” every heart responded, 
and the general emotion found expression 
when all united in the chorus of Mrs. 
Howe's “Battle Hymn of the Republic.” 
How many memories, not expressed, filled 
all minds and hearts as we looked back 
over a vista of 50 eventful years! 

“When did you write your first anti- 
slavery poem?” [ asked Mr. Whittier. 

*TIn 1832,” he answered. That set me to 
musing. 1 thought of a beautiful Septem- 
ber morning in 1832,when, an eager-heart- 
ed boy of 7, on the deck of the good ship 
I saw the Jersey highlands rise like a blue 
cloud out of the ocean, and then watched 
the glorious panorama of Sandy Hook and 
Long Island and Staten Island and the 
mainland unfold itself, as we passed 
through the Narrows into the magnificent 
harbor of New York. 

“Did you not visit New York city soon 
afterward?” I asked. 

**Yes, in 1833, on my way to the Anti- 
Slavery Convention in Philadelphia,” he 
answered. As he spoke, | remembered, as 
though it was yesterday, the proceedings 
of that memorable Convention. I seemed 
to see the “Declaration of Principles,” 


| issued by that Convention, with its auto- 


graph signatures, as it hung in its plain 
gilt frame for so many years afterward in 
my father's parlor. I recalled the regret 
he so often expressed that imperative busi- 
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ness had prevented him from being pres- 
ent there. ‘‘I would sooner have been one 
of the signers of that dectaration,” he used 
to say, ‘‘than of the first Declaration of 
Independence!” Then I remembered his 
earnest conversations with our pastor of the 
Laight Street Congregational Church, Dr. 
Samuel Hanson Cox, and the temporary 
conversion to anti-slavery of that worldly- 
minded divine by his subsequent visit to 
England in 1833-4. I remembered the en- 
thusiastic abolition meetings in the Thomp- 
son Street Church, the scathing eloquence 
of George Thompson, emphasized by the 
crashing of glass windows and the howl- 
ings of the mob; then the riots that fol- 
lowed—the sacking of the houses of prom- 
inent abolitionists, and the concealment of | 
Rey. 5. Hl. Cox and his more plucky broth- | 
er, Dr. Abram L. Cox, for more than a 
week at eur country house on Long Island. 
I seemed to hear the crack of Dr. Cox's pis- 
tolas he practised shooting at a mark be- 
hind our barn, and saw the indentations 
of his bullets on the back of our old fam- 
ily carriage. I recalled the anti-slavery 
fair in 1835 at Niblo’s Garden, with the | 
superb presence of Gerrit Smith and the | 
bright face of Mrs. L. Maria Child. Once 
more I seemed to be copying mottoes for | 
sugar kisses for that fair, in my round, 
schoolboy hand ; 





‘Hurrah for the banner of stars! 
Hurrah for the banner of stripes! 

Get up, rr black niggers, all covered with scars! 
Hurrah for the banner of stripes. 

Then I remembered a memorable even- 
ing in 1836 or 1837, when William Lloyd 
Garrison,—young, slender, erect, full of 
decision and energy,—a born leader of men, 
—was my father’s guest in Jersey City, be- 
cause it was thought unsafe for him to 
spend the night in New York. Then the 
scene changed to Cincinnati. I seemed to 
see once more the little band of abolition- 
ists who stood behind Dr. Gamaliel Bailey, 
the editor of the Philanthropist. There, as 
always, it was a woman whose personality 
was the centre round whom the friends of 
freedom rallied,—Mrs. Sarah Otis Ernst, 
seconded by her husband, A. H. Ernst. I 
thought of Edwin Harwood and Levi Cof- 
fin, the directors of the underground rail- 
road; of the Donaldsons and Ludlows and 
Colemans, of Thomas Emery and Edward 
Howells and Rey. Dr. Boynton; of how 
the presses of the Philanthropist were 
twice thrown into the Ohio River; of how 
the mob of Kentucky roughs wreaked its 
cowardly vengeance on the poor homes of 
the unoffending negroes. Again I seemed 
to see a young lawyer from New Hamp- 
shire, Salmon P. Chase, plead the cause of 
the fugitive slave, in 1838, in the Cincinna- 
ti court-house, amid curses and execra- 
tions, and to overhear one eminent lawyer 
say to another, “What a pity that this 
young man has thrown away his pros- 
pects and ruined his future by his fanati-. 
cism.” 

Then came the long succession of social 
and political excitements—the figures of 
Birney and Brisbane and Samuel Lewis 
and Joshua R. Giddings and Dr. 'Town- 
send — converting the Western Reserve 
into a citadel of freedom, and transforming 
pro-slavery Ohio into a phalanx of liberty. 
Then followed the abolition of the black 
laws of the State by Democratic votes, 
and the glorious coalition of Free-Soilers 
and Democrats which elected Chase to the 
United States Senate. Then came the res- 
cue of a little slave girl from the ears at 
Salem, O., and her christening by the sig- 
nificant name of “Abby Kelly Salem.” 
Then came Cassius M. Clay, fighting for 
free speech in Kentucky at the point of 
the bowie-knife; then the repeal of the 
Missouri Compromise, Kansas and Sharpe's 
rifles and the border ruffians, ushering in 
John Brown of Ossawatomie and _ his 
Jayhawkers. The Fremont campaign 
rose before me, with *‘John and Jessie” 
as its prophetic watchword. And then 
the discussion between Douglas and Lin- 
coln, followed by Lincoln's election and 
the deluge of the great rebellion, with the 
advent of emancipation and manhood suf- 
frage. And still, over all the thickening 
crowd of men and events, I seemed to 
hear those wonderful lines of Whittier, 
which thrilled us as with a trumpet blast 
in 1835, 48 years ago, in rebuke of the pro- 
slavery clergy: 

“Just God! and these are they 
Who minister at thine altar, God of Right! 


Men who their hands with prayer and blessing lay 
On Israel’s Ark of Light! 





‘What! preach, and kidnap men? 

Give thanks, and rob Thy own afllicted poor? 
Talk of Thy glorious liberty, and then 

Bolt hard the captive’s door? 


“What! servants of Thy own 

Merciful Son, who came to seek and save 
The homeless and the outcast, fetlering down 

The tasked and plundered slave!” _ 

And then, as I looked at the fine face of 
Samuel E. Sewall, the Free-Soil candidate 
for Governor of Massachusetts in 1847, I 
thought of the still nobler, wider and more 
beneficent movement for the equal rights 
of.woman, which he has done so much to 
promote. I thought of the timid women 
making their futile remonstrances, at the 
prompting of selfish politicians, against 
being permitted to do their duty. I 
thought of the little men in the Legisla- 





ture last week, making their little speeches, 
and casting their little votes, against the 
great principle of the consent of the gov- 
erned, and I seemed to hear the prophetic 
closing stanza: 


“Their glory and their might 

Shall perish; and their very names shall be 
Vile before all the people, in the light 

Of a world's liberty.” 


If. B. B. 
————- —eo- 


THE MUNICIPAL SUFFRAGE DEBATE. 


We complete to day our summary of the 
legislative debate on the Municipal Woman 
Suffrage bill. We have given an accurate 
though incomplete report. The excellent 
speeches of Messrs. Whitmarsh , Baker, 
Chamberlain, Lincoln, Kingsley,Ernst and 
Parker, and the admirable opening and 
closing arguments of Mr. Hopkins, did 
credit to the Legislature. 

We cannot say as much of the opponents. 
They appealed to passion and prejudice, and 
resorted to ridicule instead of reason. As 
an illustration of their unfairness, we cite 
Mr. Sprague’s assertion that the women of 
Massachusetts consented to their own ex- 
clusion from the suffrage when the State 
Constitution was adopted. He knows that 
they never did consent ; that the convention 
which framed the constitution was elected 
solely by men, and composed solely of 
men, «nd that its action was ratified solely 
by men. The interesting historical fact 
that women were not in express terms ex- 
cluded from voting by the old Province 
Charter only proves that the very exist- 
ence of women as possible political fac- 
tors was overlooked. 

Eighty votes for the bill, in face of an 
opposition aroused and alarmed as never 
before, and strengthened by an absurd ap- 
peal to party prejudice (which cost us more 
than twenty Republican votes), is an en- 
couraging evidence of the growth of pub- 
lie sentiment in our favor. In 1873, with 
the unqualified endorsement of the Repub- 
lican platform of 1872, and with a Legisla- 
ture overwhelmingly Republican, the vote 
stood 88 to 141. There were then no re- 
monstrants and no organized opposition. 
The Republican leaders were almost all in 
favor. Our bill was championed by the 

tepublican leader of the House and the 
chairman of the Judiciary Committee. 
To have held our own and increased our 
last year’s vote eleven, in face of such op- 
position, is a guarantee of future victory. 


u. B. B. 
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SUFFRAGE HEARING IN RHODE ISLAND. 





The Committee on Constitutional Chang- 
es gave a hearing to the representatives 
of the Rhode Island Woman Suffrage Asso- 
ciation, at Representatives’ Hall, Provi- 
dence, on Tuesday, March 13, at 2 P. M. 
The subject was a Memorial asking for suf- 
frage for women on the same terms as men. 

Hon. Benjamin Lapham presided. There 
were present also of the Committee Messrs. 
Sheffield, Razee, Shove, Gregory, and Col- 
lins. 

The speakers were Augustine Jones, prin- 
cipal of the Providence Friends’ School, 
by invitation, H. B. Blackwell, of Boston, 
Rey. Mr. Tomlinson, of Pawtucket, Rev. 
Mr. Nutter, of Central Falls, Rey. F. A. 
Hinckley of Providence, and Mrs. X. D. 
Tingley, of Pawtucket. 

Mrs. Elizabeth B. Chace, President of 
the American and Rhode Island Woman 
Suffrage Associations, said that a lady who 
would have been heard had been unavoid- 
ably detained, and proposed another hear- 
ing. Senator Lapham suggested that if 
any legislation was to be had this year, 
speedy action was essential. Mrs. Chace 
said that in that case she would withdraw 
her request, as no further hearing would 
be needed. 

The committee gave the speakers a cour- 
teous and kindly hearing, and seemed not 
indisposed to the request of the petitioners. 


H. B. B. 
lide <emiamnie 


SOUTH BOSTON WOMAN SUFFRAGE CLUB. 





The regular meeting of the South Boston 
Woman Suffrage Club was held March 6th, 
at the residence of Miss Julia F. Baxter. 
It had been announced that a paper on the 
‘*‘Dangerous Classes’ would be read by 
Miss E. M. Burke, but in view of late 
events she substituted one on “Our Late 
Defeat and its Lessons.” Miss Burke had 
been present at the debates on woman suf- 
frage at the State-House, and she express- 
ed, in her own forcible and pungent man- 
ner, the indignation which all believers in 
the cause must feel. 

The objections, she said, were characteriz- 
ed by the total absence of logic. In place 
of dignified reasoning were anecdotes and 
physiological suggestions which could not 
fail to bring a blush to the cheeks of the 
women listening, and which moved to 
sneers and laughter the anti-suffragists 
present. 

Great respect was professed for woman 
as the power behind the throne, and many 
compliments were paid to her angelic na- 
ture. Butin the light of the low tone of 
thought which prevailed, such professions 
can only be regarded as hypocritical. It 
was said that woman cannot enter the po- 
litical field with men without coming down 
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from the pedestal where those who have 
her best interests at heart have placed her. 
Woman has been the companion of man 
for two thousand years, and history shows 
that her moral power has grown stronger 
with each succeeding century. Further 
aasociation can not lessen her force in the 
direction of all that is virtuous.. In the 
pages of Fielding and Smollett, Congreve 
and Ben Jonson, such orators will find 
materials suited to their genius, but not in 
the purer literature of our own time; for 
sow women are readers. 

The Greeks and Romans from Parthenon 
gud forum heard great moral truths ex- 
pounded, and were ennobled by listening 
to the recital of heroic deeds. But we, 
amid the boasted progress of the nine- 
teenth century, behold our State-House 
degraded to an arena on which is dis- 
played the ignoble arts of the demagogue. 
fruly there are victories which are the 
worst defeats! 

It is claimed that woman cannot fight; 
but it has been proved that she can wield 
a mightier weapon than the sword. Let 
her betake herself to it. Owing to the ef- 
forts of those very women who did not es- 
cape insult from the would-be orators of 
ow Legislature, intellectual development 
is now possible to all women. Let every 
woman then make the most of the power 
she already possesses, and the time must 
soon come when a fair hearing will be 
granted. M. E. P., Secretary. 
oo 
WOMAN SUFFRAGE IN TOWN MEETINGS. 


PROVINCETOWN, MARCH 14, ‘83. 


At our annual meeting the town voted | 


to authorize the selectmen to petition Leg- 
islature to grant suffrage to women. 
SETH SMitu, Town Clerk. 
NANTUCKET, MASs., MARCH 12, 1883. 
For suffrage. 
J. F. Brown. 
-o- o-oo 
PLYMOUTH TOWN MEETING. 


PLYMOUTH, MARCI 12, 1883. 
Editor Weman’s Journal :— 

Our annual Town Meeting was held on 
Monday, March 5th. The time for yoting 
on School Committee was fixed at two 
o'clock, and most of the registered women 
who were in town were present. A small- 
er number than usual voted, owing to the 
fuet that many were away from home. 
We knew a strong effort would be made to 
re-elect the two members of the School 
Board whose time had expired, and, in ad- 
dition to that, the citizens of the south part 
of the town, who were dissatisfied with the 
old Board, were very anxious to elect 
either men from their neighborhood, or 
those who would carry out their views. 
With all this opposition, the women knew 
they could not elect a woman, but they put 
up a candidate and voted for her. One 
member of the old Board was re-elected, 
md a candidate“from the south part of the 
town. 

The question of Municipal Suffrage was 
postponed till the next town meeting, which 
will be held on the 24th inst. The vote 
on license was a decided no; 101 votes for, 
and 294 against, license. The women of 
the M. W.C. T. U. gave a free-coffee lunch 
in one of the ante-rooms of Davis’ Hall, 
where the Town Meeting was held. This 
was well patronized by the voters, and we 
hope that some were thereby saved from 
taking stronger drinks. Z. H. 8. 
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NOTES AND NEWS. 


In Danvers, last Monday, 26 women vot- 
ed. 

Matrons in the Boston station-houses are 
absolutely needed in the interest of decen- 
cy and good morals. 

Rhode Island’s Democrats and suftrage 
reformers have elected Dr. L. F. C. Garvin 
to the Legislature. We hope they are des- 
tined to win more ‘victories and many of 
them. 


The East Boston **Hlome Club” was ad- 


| tory in its number. 
| selves gave great pleasure, and showed in 


The funeral of Chang Ah You, a Chris- 


lums, was held last week, at Philadelphia, 
| at the Church of the Epiphany. Dr. Syles 
made the address, in both English and Chi- 
nese. 


| 
| 
| 
| 


The House Judiciary Committee, on the 
12th inst., reported inexpedient.on the or- 
der relative to amending the Constitution 
30 that women who are attorneys-at-law 
may be appointed justices of the peace and 
notaries public. 


A young man called at the residence of 
a lady in Newtonville at about sundown, 
one day last week. He had been circulat- 
ing a remonstrance against woman suffrage 
all day, and had at that time but nine sig- 
natures. 

The ladies of the First Unitarian Charch 
in Worcester have the management of the 
cooking-school to which Miss Amy Barnes 
is giving lessons. Miss Barnes is ‘well 
descended,” one of her maternal ancestors 
being a sister of Henry Ware. 


Woman's usefulness in the medical pro- 
fession is recognized and acknowledged by 
the recovery of Postmaster-General Faw- 
cett, of England, who was raised from 
what was supposed to be his death-bed by 
a lady physician, and by the election of 
Dr. Jennie MeGowan, of Davenport, as 
President of the Seott County (lowa) Med- 
ical Society. 

Miss Charlotte W. Hawes gave the second 
‘of her musical lectures in Shepard Church 
Chapel, last week. The lecture was on 
Hebrew music, and consisted of selections 
from the songs of Moses, synagogue mu- 
sic, rendered by a quartette, and passion 
melodies. The selections admirably illus- 
trated the lecture, and were very well ren- 
dered. 

The friends of Mrs. Morgan had every 
reason to be pleased with the audience 
which assembled to hear her recitations on 
Monday last, at Hawthorne Rooms. It 
was first-rate in its character, and satisfac- 
The recitations them- 


Mrs. Morgan the possession of an individ- 
ual and uncommon talent. 


Among the bills which were unexpected- 








ly passed by Congress late last Saturday 
night, was one authorizing the Post-Office 
Department to issue ‘*postal notes” repre- 
senting sums less than five dollars. These 
are small certificates, payable to bearer, 
which postmasters will fill in, charging the 
applicant three cents for each. No advie- 
es, of course, need be sent to the paying 
office. Reductions are also made in the 
charges for the ordinary postal orders. 

The Ohio Liquor Dealers’ Association 
met last week at Columbus, and addresses 
were made, the general tenor of which 
went to show that if any further attempt 
were made to force the liquor issue, it 
would be disastrous to the party which did 
it. The meeting recommended every lover 
of civil liberty to keep a black list of those 
identified with the present pernicious legis- 
lation, which aims to destroy the liberty of 
the citizen. 

More women than 


ever before have 


| been chosen on school committees at the 


March town meetings. In Cummington 
Mrs. P. P. Lyman, Mrs. John Everett, and 
Mrs. Andrew Brewster, Jr., were elected 
school committee for three years, Mrs. 
William Orcutt for two years, Mrs. L. FE. 
Bicknell and Mrs. Frances Streeter for one 
year. In Goshen, Mrs. John H. Godfrey 
was elected school committee for three 
years. In Savoy, Mrs. Bertha 5. Barton 
was elected school committee for three 
years. 

On Monday, March 12th, the committee 
on woman suffrage heard the petition of 
the Massachusetts branch of the National 
Woman Suffrage Association, that the Leg- 
islature send a memorial to Congress for 


the adoption of the following amendment 


dressed by Lucy Stone on Monday evening | 
‘ast, who gave an account of the rise and 


progress of the woman suffrage movement. 

A graduate of the Boston Cooking 
School is now teaching in Hampton Insti- 
tute, Virginia, while another is in the In- 
dustrial School in Norfolk, which Mrs. 
Hemminway is establishing. 

The action of the Legislature is waking 
ap the lyceums to discuss the suffrage 
question. The West Brookfield lyceum 
discussed it on Monday evening, but there 
was no decision. 

Mrs, Eunice Beedle, of West Randolph, 
Vt., has secured a pension of 896 per year, 
ind $1,785 back pay. This was granted in 
*onsequence of the loss of her son, Henry 
\., who died in Andersonville prison. 

According to the recently printed report 
°f Librarian Spofford, the library of Con- 
S'é88 now contains, as nearly as may be 
*stimated or ascertained, 640,076 books 
‘nd pamphlets, this being an increase of 


Sdout 87,000 during the year that his re- 
port covers. 


to the national Constitution : 

Article—, Section 1. The right of citizens 
of the United States to vote shall not be 
denied or abridged by the United States or 
by any State on account of sex. 

Sec. 2. The Congress shall have power, 
by appropriate legislation, to enforce the 
provisions of this article. 

The annual session of the Concord School 
of Philosophy will begin on Wednesday, 
July 18th, and close on Friday, August 
10th. Mr. Alcott is announced for four 


| “conversations,” and Dr. Jones, Prof. Har- 





| ris, Mr. Sanborn, Rev. Dr. Bartol, Presi- 


dent Porter, Mrs. Julia Ward Howe, Pres- 
ident McCosh, Mr. George Parsons Lathrop, 
President Seelye, Mr. Denton I. Snyder, 
Miss Elizabeth P. Peabody, and Mrs. Ed- 
nah D. Cheney are among the lecturers. A 
new feature of the term will be classes 
formed for private study in philosophy, 
which will be very valuable in their oppor- 
tunities. 

Nebraska and Kansas each have had 
bills before their respective legislatures to 
submit the question of woman suffrage to 
the women themselves. In Nebraska the 
bill was voted down, and the Kansas Leg- 
islature adjourned without reaching the 
bill. In each case the men would not vote 
for woman suffrage, and then they refused 


tian Chinaman, who was murdered by hood- [ 





to let the women vote on it, after having 
proposed to do so. 

One of the Boston papers published last 
week a comic operetta, in whieh.the women 
who desire the franchise appear as the 
ballet, scattering copies of the WOMAN’s 
JOURNAL, and performing a dance, *‘with 
osculatory salutes,” with the felons in the 
State's prison. As the author of this squib 
wishes to keep all women the political 
equals of the said felons, it is not wonder- 
ful that his imagination should conjure up 
such a picture. 

A committee has been formed to secure 
the codperation of wowen all over New 
England, and in all States, to contribute to 
the woman's department of the Mechanics’ 
Institute Fair of 1883. At a meeting of 
the committee, held at No. 5 Park Street, 
Mrs. Julia Ward Howe presided. ‘The cir- 
cular, sent to the representative women of 
the State, wasread by Mrs. Ednah D. Che- 
ney, who, with Mrs. Susan E. B. Chan- 
ning, had prepared it. An acre of space 
will be given. Among the members of the 
committee present were Mrs. Julia Ward 
Ilowe, Mrs. Ednah D. Cheney, Miss Abby 
W. May, Mrs. Henrietta L. T. Wolcott, 
Mrs. S. E. B. Channing, Mrs. Lucy Stone, 
Mrs. S. E. Small, Mrs. Maria MeBride, 
Mrs. Emma Cheney, Miss A. M. Lougee, 
Mrs. S. J. White, and Miss Pitman. A 
sub-committee will be appointed. 





~—LELIA JOSEPHINE ROBINSON, 
Attorney and Counsellor at Law, 
5 Pemberton Square, 


Room 21. Boston. 
Admitted to the Bar, June, 1882. 
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on, 
: $2.0; large, $3.75. 
HUYLER’S, 863 Broadway, New York. 
Are you out? If so, send a postal 
| tous, and we will forward FREE our 
at prices ranging from 15 cts. to $1 
BY THE per pound. Paper can be sent by 
| mail at 16 cts. per pound, while a 
r be sent anywhere in N. E. probably 
for 25 to 50 cents, Whol sale and retail. 
WARD & GAY, 184 Devonshire St., Boston. 
IN ITS 
LITERARY DEPARTMENT (furnishes facili 
er English Branches, for either a partial or a full 
course. Young ladies may here find a home and em- 
ploy their leisure hours in acquiring useful knowledge 
music may take a longer course and attain that broad. 
er culture which will prepare them for wider fields of 
usefulness. Students received at any time for the bal- 


Small size, $1.75; medium, 
2.50; la 7 
sample book, showing a great varie- 
PAPER | ty of Foreiga and American papers 
| package weighing ten pounds could 
ties fer pursuing studies inthe Common and High- 
while engaged in other pursuits, or in connection with 
ance of the term. Send forcalendar. Free. 
E. TOU » 


12—3t Franklin Square, Boston. 








» Eronnas, 
PHOTOGRAPHS, ALSERTYPES, 4&C. 


L. A. ELLIOT & CO., 
IMPORTING PRINTSELLERS, 
538 WASHINGTON STREET, 
Next R. H. White & Co. 


Frames made to order. 


OPTICIAN, 
47 West Street, Boston, 


Attends personally to the testing of the Eyes and the 
fitting of Glasses on strictly scientific principles. Stra- 
bismus and Astigmatism of the Eyes accurately meas- 
ured free of charge. A full line of superior Spectacles 
and Eyeglasses always on hand at reasonable prices. 





FOR LUNG DIFFICULTIES, 
FOR LACK OF NERVE FORCE, 
FOR DYSPEPSIA, Use 


OF 
V V INE WILD CHERRY 


WITH HYDROPHOSPHITES. 
$1 a Bottle. Prepared only by 


JOSEPH T. BROWN &CO., 
504 Washington, cor. Bedford St. 





WRIGHT & DITSON, 


MANUFACTURERS, DEALERS, AND IMPORTERS IN ALL 


GAMES 


FOR IN AND OUT-DOORS, 
AND APPARATUS FOR PHYSICAL 
EXERCISE 


Send for Illustrated Catalogue. 
580 Washington Street, and 1 Hayward Place, 
BOSTON, MASS. 
Pocket KNIVES 


sc l Ss SORS ERASERS, etc., 


Sharpened While You Wait, by experienced cut- 
lers, at SMITH BROTHERS’ Cutlery Store, 349 
Wasbington Street. 








oR 


CARPETS 


’ SPECIAL BARGAINS IN CARPETS. 


To make room for the alterations in our 
Store, we shall closo out a large line of Car- 
pets in our retail department at the follow- 


ing low prices:— 


WILTONS, damaged by water,........ ... $1.75 
AXMINISTERS “* a o 8 


ROYAL VELVETS.,...... 


5-frame BODY BRUSSELLS.........-....- 1.25 


TAPESTRYS,......-.+++- 


KXTRA SUPERFINES........0..0..0000.00 
ENGLISH SHEET OILS................... 


see 650e, and 7T5e, 





These goods are sold much under the Re- 
tail prices, and should be inspected by those 
thinking of purchasing this season. 


John & James Dobson, 


525 & 527 
Washington St., Boston. 





October 10th the Price was Advanced to $2 00. 





We offer the Celebrated LIVERMORE Patent STYLOGRAPHIC PEN for 2 00 
Pens sent by 


each (former price $3). 
return mail, 


Gold mounted or Desk Size 50 cents extra. 
Parties will also receive sufficient quantity of Superior Ink for six months’ use. Send 


money with order, or stamp for Descriptive Circular. Pens Fully Warranted. 


THE STYLOGRAPHIC PEN CO., 


290 Washington Street, Boston. 





DOCTOR GRAY’S 
BACK-SUPPORTING SHOULDER - BRACE. 





For the purpose o 


and examined it. 


o2®2eennqoccnss®?oes, 


rice, 
Patented Feb. 24, 1389. 


“As the twig is bent, so is the tree inclined.” 
forcibly brought to mind when one sees a man or woman diafi 
spine or stooping shoulders, and one mentally exclaims, if t 
had poser care when youte, that awkward figure might have been avoided. 

i correcting this evil, the BACK-SUPPORTING 
SHOULDER-BRACE has been devised, and so effectual is it in accom- 
plishing its purpose, that itis rapidly growing in favor with all who have worn it, 
and it is spoken of in the highest terms of praise by all physicians who have seen 


The truth of this old adage is 
red by a crooked 
t person had only 


Attention is called to the general construction, by which a perfect strengthening 
support is given to the back, at the same time drawing the shoulders back so as 
to expand the chest and throw the body into an erect, graceful position. All ten- 
dency to round shoulders is thus avoided, and 
when bones and muscles are go and hardening, is a most important item. “~=@ 

Provision is made for attac fr 
hips entirely from the drag of both. 
$150. Sent by mail, postage prepaid, on receipt of price. In ordering, 
give waist measure outside of dress. Agents and Canvassers wanted. 


this to the young, at the period 


ing skirts and stocking-supporters, thus relieving the 


GEO. FROST & CO., 


Mention this paper. 





A GIFT | 


That Would be appreciated by any 
one is a Marks Adjustable 


FOLDING CHAIR. 


It is a Present that will LAST FOR 
YEARS, and GIVE ITS POSSESSOR 
MUCH COMFORT. 
styles, FOUND ONLY at 


ARTHUR DIXWELL'S Art Parlors, 


4 PARK STREET. 


A Tater fron Enily Faith. 


“Tt is with the utmost confidence that I recom- 
mend this excellent preparation for the relief of 
indigestion and for sm debility; nay, I do 
more than recommend, I really urge all invalids 
to put it to the test, for in several cases personally 
known to me, signal benefits have been derived 
from its use. No possible risk can attend a trial 
of it, and, in my opinion, it cannot fail to do good. 
I have recently watched its effects on a young 
friend who has suffered from indigestion all her 
life. After taking the ViTaALizED PHOSPHITES 
for a fortnight, she said to me: ‘I feel another 
person; it is a pleasure to live.’ Many hard- 
working men and women—especially those en- 
gaged in brain work—would be saved trom the 
fatal resort to chloral and other destructive stimu- 
lants if they would have recourse to a remedy s0 
simple and so efficacious. 

EMILY FAITHFUL.” 


Brain and Nerve Food. 
Vitalized Phosphites. 


F. CROSBY & CO., 664 & 666 Sixth Ave., 
NEW YORK, 
By Druggists or mail. $1. W—Sm cow 


GOODYEAR’S 


Ladies’ Legyins, Hat Covers, Sleeves, 
Gloves, Aprons, Hot Water Bottles, Chamber 
Covers, Nursery Sheetings, Bands, Door 
Mats, ete. 


Imported Air Cushions, 
Men’s and Boys’ Heavy and Light Coats, 
Ladies’ Check-Lined Circulars. 


Circulars and Rubbers for the Dollies, and 
all kinds of Rubber Goods, at 


ATHERTON & CO.’S 








RUBBER STORE, 
11 Avon St., opp. Jordan, Marsh & Co.’s, 


Full Assortment, all | 


A SD 


287 Devonshire Street, Boston, Massa* 





Nothing nearly so beautiful bas been brought out 
for an 


Easter Greeting 


aa the charming and artistic 


GOLDEN FLORAL. 


| Eight exquisite volumes, each one 2 Hymn or Poem 


. 





dear to every beart, elegantly Illustrated Moral Coyv- 

ers, Fringed, Gilt Edges. Price, per volume, $1.75. 

Sold separately. 

Put up in a box or envelope with protector and can 
be sent by mail. 





A delightful book by a brilliant writer. 


Upon the Wing. 


Rambling Notes of a 
Trip to the Pacific, 


By Mary E. BLAKE. 
Little Classic Size, Red Edges, $1.00. 

This is not by any means an ordinary book of travels. 
Mrs. BLAKE describes Scenes in our own landa—in the 
Sierras,in Southern California,in the Mexican Border- 
land, among the aborigines, etc. She traversed new 
routes but recently opened, and has made a charm- 
ing volume. 





For Immediate Publication. 


The Reading of Books. 
Its Pleasures, Profits, and Perils.| 
By Cuarces F. Tawina. 


This volume will cover the gtound of What, How and 
When to Read, for discipline, for enjoyment, and for 
instruction. 


Life on the Nile. 
In a Dahabé#b. 

And Excursions on Shore 
Between Cairo and Assouan, 
Also, 

A Tour in Syria and Palestine. 
In 1866-7. 

By Wruttam WILKINS WARREN. 
Third Edition. Price, $1.00. 


Mr. Warren has printed for private distribution two 
editions of this delightful record of travels and now, 
in response to many requests, has consented to its 
present publication. 


Sold only by Subscription. 


Canvassers Wanted everywhere to whom special 
territory will be assigaed for the sale of. 





Perils of American Women. 
A Doctor’s Talk with Maiden, Wife and Mother, w 

a commendatory letter from Mrs. Mary A. Live 

more. 

Circulars containing Fac-simile of Mrs. Livermore's 
letter, now ready on application. 





Longfellow. 


His Life. His Works. His Friends’ Lips 


By Groroa L. Austin. 

With 4 Portraits; 30 Illustrations; many Fac-aimiles o 

Famous Poems. This volume meets the demand for 

a popular life of the loved Poet, and is 

The People’s Life of the People’s Poet. 

Circulara ready and territory can now be assigned 
Address, Subscription Department, Lee & Shepard, 
Boston. 





aa All Publications, except Subscription Books 
Sold by all Booksellers. 


LEE & SHEPARD, Pablishers, Bostor. 
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For the Woman’s Journal. 


OLD AND NEW. 





BY MRS. JOANNA B&B, MILLS, 





‘The farmer rested on his couch, 
His day’s work nearly over, 

And through the open window came 
The breath of new-mown clover. 


Within his toil-worn hand there lies 
A book with yellow pages; 

The slanting sunbeams pencil o’er 
The writings of the sages. 


An aged presence at the door 
Waits to be kindly greeted; 

The farmer's daughter brings a chair, 
And asks him to be seated. 


“I beg your pardon, sir,”’ he said, 
With dignity and sweetness; 

“This was my early home; I’ve come 
To see it in completeness. 


“Those are fine aloes at the gate, 
And beds of foreign posics ; 

But climbing o’er the garden wall 
Are mother’s pure white roses. 


“Ha ha! my mother’s spinning wheel, 
Under that fine engraving, 

My little sister's candlestick ,— 
That, too, you've thought worth saving. 


“Among your herds, some native blood: 
I passed, quite near the wild wood, 
Two pretty heifers, just like those 
[ petted in my childhood. 


“Your book-shelves seem well weighted, sir, 
With works antique and modern; 

You feel there’s something more to do 
Than ignorantly to plod on. 


‘Beside the mending-basket lie 
Old Homer, Bancroft, Gibbons; 

Your daughter takes Chatauqua course, 
Instead of extra ribbona. 


“We never heard of yeast cakes, sir,— 
My mother used to brew; 

She saved some of the old, to raise 
A sparkle on the new. 


“*l'm glad to find your level Mead 
The same wise course pursuing; 

You mix the wisdom of the past 
With new idess brewing.” 


He paused. Before a single word 
Was given, in courteous answer, 

‘The stranger passed, with noiseless step, 
Across the western lawn, sir. 


He vanished slowly through the woods 
Among the trees aud bowlders; 

His hair hung like a silver mist, 
Around his time-bent shoulders. 


The farmer rubbed his eyes, and saw 
The evening lamps were lighted ; 
But nowhere in the distant woods 
A traveller benighted, 


His wife sat waiting with her book; 
The cheerful tea was steaming; 
His rosy daughter smiled and said, 
“Why, father, you've been dreaming!” 
Needham. 
—— oe oe 


TWO IFS. 





RY ELIZABETH STUART PHELPS. 





If it might only be 
That in the singing sea, 
The living, lighted sea, 
There were a place for you to creep 
Away among the tinted weeds, and sleep,— 
A cradled, curtained place for you 
To take the happy rest for two! 


And then if it might be 
Appointed unto me 
(God knows how sweet to me!) 
To plunge into the sharp surprise 
Of burning battle’s blood and dust and cries, 
And face the hottest fire for you, 
And fight the bitter fight for two! 
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THE MASK. 





BY AUGUSTA MOORE. 





‘Tis only the mask of your friend you see, 
Weather-stained, sorrow-stained, scarred and gray; 
Pitiful, fading and changing fast, 
Boon to be covered and laid away. 


Be not repelled by the sorry mask; 
Beauty immortal and fresh as dew, 

Love which is all that your soul can ask, 
Wait in its shadow, my friend, for you. 


The spirit is ever unseen, unknown, 
Struggle to shine through the flesh as it may; 
In the arms of its chosen it still is alone; 
They will blend into one when released from the 


elay. Zion's Herald, 
EEE dd ne yee 
A CHINA OUP. 

BY HELEN FORREST GRAVES. 





“Of course they don’t want me,” said 
Rosabel Raymond, sadly. ‘‘Nobody seems 
to wantme. No home seems to be opento 
me anywhere. When papa died, he told me 
that Uncle Dallas would be kind to me; and 
take his vacant place. And he is kind, 
after his odd, abrupt fashion. But Aunt 
Alicia doesn’t care for me, and the girls 
look coldly on my shabby dress and pale, 
worn face. Evidently [am nota cousin to 
be proud of. If I were an heiress, things 
would be very different!” 

Poor little Rosabel! The world looked 
very dark to her as she sat on the window- 
sill of the third-story back room in the Dal- 
las mansion, which had been unanimously 
voted “good enough for Rosabel Ray- 
mond,”’and watched the dull reds and grays 
of the winter sunset fading out behind the 
crowding spires of the city. 

How desperately she longed for the 
snow-mantled fields, the black, leafless 
woods ofthe country! She was so home- 
sick, so solitary, so alone! 

**O Rosabel, are you here?” 

It was her Cousin Medora’s soft, sweet 
voice. She disliked Medora more than 
either Augusta or Bell, although she could 
not tell Why, and she was vexed that Me. 
dora should see the traces of tears on her 
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eyelashes. But Medora pretended not to 
notice them. 

“We were thinking, mamma and I,” said 
Medora, “that you must be terribly dull 
without anything to do, all these dismal 
days.” 

**It is rather lonesome,” sighed Rosabel, 
wondering at her cousin's untisual thought- 
fulness. 

**And so,” added Medora, with the sweet 
smile that Rosabel always mistrusted, 
*-when Miss Armitage told us of a place in 
the china-painting and flower-designing 
rooms--you always were an artist, you 
know, dear—I exclaimed, in that silly, im- 
pulsive way of mine, “The very idea for 
Rosabel!’ You see, Miss Armitage’s pro/- 
éyé—Helen Hauvemonde—has to 
Rome to prosecute her art studies, and 
there is a vacancy. And the salary would 
be something of an object, of course, be- 


ia > 
gone 


cause’ —— 

“Of course it would be an object,” said 
Rosabel, quickly. ‘You do not 
that | do not feel my dependence here?” 

*And,” added Medora, thinking it best 
not to notice this outburst, ‘Miss Armi- 
tage says you can obtain excellent board 
for four dollars a week with a widow lady 
near the Rooms, and that would save you 
a deal of time and noend of fares. So, if 
you conclude to accept the position, per- 
haps you had better come down into the 


suppose 


drawing-room and see Miss Armitage.” 


If there was anything which Rosabel 
Raymond loved, it was her pencil. Water- 
colors were expensive, and drawing-boards 
same dear, and Aunt Alicia thought it very 
unfeminine for a woman to set up an easel 
and a palette, full of oil-colors, “like a 
man,” so that her tendencies had, since her 
residence in her uncle's house, been liter- 
ally starved. Here, at last, was the much- 
longed-for opportunity, and she rose with 
alacrity and followed Medora Dallas down 
the stairs. 

Mrs. Dallas and the Misses Dallas were 
openly exultant when Rosabel Raymond 
was gone. 

“So dispiriting to have her around all the 
time, with her swollen eyelids and pale 
face!” said Miss Augusta. 

** And so shabby as she looked, too!" said 
Mrs. Dallas. ‘And how on earth was I to 
provide her with a wardrobe, when papa 
made such a dreadful fuss over every dress 
that came home from Madame Ficelle’s for 
my own girls?” 

“Of all things, poor relations are the 
most intolerable !%said Medora, spitefully. 

**But what are we to say if Mr. Ballard 
asks after her?” blurted out Bell, the most 
honest and least politic of the family. 

“Sav? Why, the truth!” declared Me- 
dora. **That she has left us!” 

For the secret of Miss Medora Dallas* 
anxiety to get rid of her pale little cousin, 
whose mourning was so distressingly be- 
coming to her, was the fact of Mr. Hugh 
Ballard’s admiration for the white, statu- 
esque face, the deep larkspur-blue eyes, 
and the features which were as perfect as 
any cameo. Miss Medora had marked Mr. 
Ballard for her own prey, and declared 
war upon any unfortunate pretender who 
should come in her way. 

**Perhaps,” said Mrs. Dallas hopefully, 
‘he'll never inquire About her at all.” 

“Don’t you believe it,” said Bell, with a 
significant nod. ‘ 

Bell was right. The very first evening 
that Mr. Ballard called, he inquired for 
Miss Raymond. Medora dropped her long 
lashes. 

*Rosabel had a cold, reserved nature,” 
she said. ‘She never seemed to become 
fond of any of us, and she has gone away.” 

“Gone where?” Mr. Ballard was persist- 
ent enough to ask. 

“She said she would write and send us 
the address,” said Medora, drawmg on her 
imagination; ‘“butshenever did. It quite 
went to dear mamma’s heart. Mamma re- 
garded Rosabel as a fourth daughter. But 

tosabel never was inclined to reciprocate 
our affection.” 

Mr. Ballard glanced at Medora with an 
expression which she could not interpret, 
but it meant simply : 

“If this girl is lying, she’s doing it very 
artistically. Appearances are certainly 
against Rosabel Raymond; but it would 
take more than the testimony of one wom- 
an to make me believe her either cold or 
ungrateful.” 

These reflections passed through his 
mind as he was politely accepting Miss Dal- 
las’ invitation to accompany her to Mrs. 
Whitworth Walkingham’s musical tea, the 
next day. 

“It will be a bore,” he said to himself; 
“but Mrs. Whitworth Walkingham is a 
genius, and there will be sure to be good 
music there.” 

There was good music there, and also 
delicious ‘‘Orange Pekoe” in the tiniest of 
cups, each painted with a separate wild- 
flower or bunch of grasses; cake, ices and 
white grapes following the barcarolas and 
rondolettas—and all went merry as a mar- 
riage bell, until, in turning to place a chair 
nearer the window for Miss Dallas, Mr. 
Ballard’s unfortunate elbow knocked one 
of the priceless cups off the carved shelf 








of the Japanese cabinet and broke it into 
three pieces. 

“Mrs. Whitworth Walkingham will 
commit suicide!” cried Medora, clasping 
her hands with simulated terror. 

“I swear you to eternal secrecy!” said 
Mr. Ballard, laughing, as he wrapped the 
precious pieces in his pocket-handkerchief 
and disposed them safely in his pocket. 
“If there is a store in New York, Brook- 
lyn or Jersey City where this precious toy 


can be matehed, it shall not be left un- 
searched.” 
For every one, Mr. Ballard ineluded, 


knew that Mrs. Whitworth Walkingham 
was almost a monomaniac on the subject 
of her china; and he was really more 
deeply chagrined than he appeared to be. 

*You can’t mateh it,” said Medora Dal- 
las. 

And she proved to be right. 

In his despair, Hugh Ballard went to 
old Mrs. Megarreau, who was exactly like 
everybody's fairy godmother. 

“What am [ to do?” said he blankly. 

“Do?” said Mrs. Megarreau, nodding the 
diamond butterflies on her cap. ‘Why, 
go to the china painting and decorating 
rooms, of course, in Hammersley Square. 
Take your sample, and they'll duplicate it 
for you in twenty-four hours. Say that 
Mrs. Megarreau sent you.” 

Mr. Ballard devoutly thanked the old 
lady, and obeyed without loss of time. 

It was a huge, airy room, with the win- 
dows all glorified with winter sunshine, 
and a soft steam-heat modifying the rigor 
of the February air, where half a dozen 
young women were working at a large 
table. Mrs. Baker, the superintendent, 
who sat at her desk, took the pieces of 
Mrs. Whitworth Walkingham’s doomed 
cup and looked earnestly at them, with 
her head on one side. 

“We have that shape in our wares,” 
said she, “and Lam quite sure that we can 
reproduce the design—blue iris-buds and 
mirsh-grasses. Miss Raymond's designs 
are some of them even more exquisite 
than this. Rosabel, iny dear, come here.” 

And Rosabel Raymond, pale and pretty 
as ever, came unconsciously forward in 
her brown linen painting-dress, with a 
bow of black ribbon at her throat. and 
her lovely chestnut-brown hair pushed 
back from her face. Mrs. Baker was 
holding out the bits of fractured china, 
whereon were painted the blue iris-buds 
and drooping grasses, but Rosabel never 
looked at them. 

“Mr. Ballard!” she cried, her face 
brightening with a delight which she was 
too unsophisticated to repress, ‘what 
brought you to this place?" 

**Miss Raymond!” he exclaimed, ‘*what 
are you doing here?" 

“Earning my own living,” said Rosabel, 
with quiet dignity. 

‘Does Miss Dallas—Medora, [ mean— 
know where you are?” 

“She ought to know,” said Rosabel, 
“for it was she who recommended me to 
come here. For the Dallases, [ think, 
were getting tired of me,” she added, with 
asigh. “But I ought to be very much 
obliged to her, for I have acquired a wel- 
come independence, and the work here is 
exceedingly congenial to my tastes. Is 
that the pattern you wished copied, Mrs. 
Baker?” she asked, taking a piece of 
china. “Oh, what an exquisite group of 
buds! yet I think I can imitate it success- 
fully.” 

“Tf you can replace that cup,” said Mr. 
Ballard, dramatically, “Il am your slave 
for life!" 

“T think I can promise to replace it 
without any such condition,” said Rosa- 
bel, laughing. 

And Mrs. Whitworth Walkingham never 
knew that her iris-bud cup was broken 
until Hugh Ballard brought back its ex- 
act counterpart. 

‘You must have some spell out of the 
Arabian Nights,” said she enthusiastically. 

“No,” he answered, quietly, ‘tno spell 
stronger than a woman's practised eye 
and skilful hand.” He came no more to 
Mrs. Dallas’ Tuesday morning receptions 
and Friday afternoon teas. Miss Medora 
wondered vainly why. But one day she 
met him on Fifth Avenue, and prettily re- 
proached him with his recreant absentee- 
ism. 

“Tf have been fortunate enough to dis- 
cover the abiding-place of your cousin, 
Miss Rosabel Raymond,” said he, gravely. 

Medora looked up, with a deep color 
mounting to her cheeks. 

“Indeed ?” said she. 

“It was very kind of you to secure for 
her such a congenial position as that,” he 
added. 

Medora Dallas hung her head, and was 
silent. 

‘But she will not remain there long,” 
he continued, cheerfully. “I am happy 
to tell you that [am engaged to her. We 
are to be married in a few weeks. Of 
course you will receive ‘at home’ cards 
when we are finally settled!” 

Medora murmured something about 
-“‘congratulations” and “delighted to hear 





of it.” But Mr. Ballard smiled to himself 
when she had passed on. 

La belle cousine is not exactly pleased,” 
he said to himself. “But what need I 
eare for the frowns smiles of other 
women, so long as I have won my little 
Rosabel 7°—Nelected. 


WOMEN IN NEW ORLEANS. 


LETTER 
Editor Woman's Journal :— 

The news from New Orleans is that the 
women are moving; and this will be a good 
report to send to the women of the other 
States. 

First St. Frances, surnamed Willard, 
came to a small knot of the temperance 
women of the city just before the carnival 
time, and a Convention was held which or- 
ganized a State society, the Louisiania 
Women’s Christian Temperance Union, 
with Mrs. Judge Merrick (Mrs. Caroline 
E. Merrick, of New Orleans) as President. 
Miss Willard’s straightforward and per- 
suasive eloquence attracted many friends 
and much interest, both from those who 
had met her upon a former visit, and from 
others who now heard her for the first time. 

Her return at some future time is antici- 
pated by all with pleasure. 

And now,the hearts of these good friends, 
who are doing an uphill business in thus 
placing themselves independently before a 
public unused to the possibility of individ- 
ualized women, have received new help 
and comfort from Mrs. Judith Ellen Fos- 
ter, well known as a successful temperance 
worker throughout the Union. She is the 
lady partner of the law-firm of Foster 
& Foster, of Clinton, Lowa, the other part- 
ner being her husband. Both members of 
the firm were present at this time, so I sup- 
pose she must have been 7» firm. But she 
did not give that impression, for I have 
seldom seen a finer specimen of -perfect 
health. his lady is fair to look upon, but 
her chief beauty is not found in externals, 
attractive though these may be; but in her 
logical utterances, her bright applications 
and similes, and her clear methods of analy- 
She captivated her large audience at 
Merlein Hall, on the evening of the 26th, 
and held them spell-bound for fully two 
hours. Her subject was ‘Constitutional 
Prohibitions,*and after the lecture an emin- 
ent judicial authority of the city said to me, 
‘Her remarks were not only exceedingly 
interesting and logical, but her thought 
was original, and she has given me reasons 
for Constitutional Prohibition which had 
not occurred to me before.” 

*Yes, sir,” I said, *tand this is woman's 
use in the political world. Women take a 
different view of questions presented from 
what men are likely to do; and by the con- 
ference of the two, the most knotty prob- 
lems may hope for solution.” 
€A pleasant reception was arranged for 
Mrs. Foster, on St. Charles Ave., by Mrs. 
Merrick and other ladies, upon Saturday 
evening, the 24th ult.. at which your cor- 
respondent pronounced a few words of 
greeting to Mrs. Foster, and of congratu- 
lations to the New Orleans ladies for the 
progress they are making in many direc- 
tions, relating to woman's work. Although 
it Ys but lately that the women of the city 
have thought it possible to do work of their 
own, in their own way, yet | am glad to 
find several coteries of women who some- 
times call themselves ‘Clubs, who meet 
each week for self-improvement and social 
intercourse in parlors of their members, 
and who are studying Literature, Art, or 
Music, as they choose. One class has taken 
up Greek literature within a month. ‘The 
women here are just as bright and earnest 
as they are with us at the North, and of 
course that is praise enough in Northern 
eyes. I own that I am getting quite in 
love with them, and I know no difference 
in latitudes or longitudes, wherever wom- 
en are concerned. 

There is a silk industry taking good root 
here. The Southern Silk Association has 
its headquarters at the old St. Louis Hotel, 
and Mrs. Emma B. Johnson, an indefati- 
gable little woman, has it in charge. This 
Association buys cocoons of the producers, 
and furnishes information relative to the 
business, also mulberry trees or cuttings 
for the manufacture of food for the silk- 
worms. In Carrollton, a suburb of New 
Orleans, another woman, Mrs. Stoddard, is 
engaged in the same work. his is an in- 
dustry which is carried on in the interest 
of women, and they are becoming more 
and more interested in it in Louisiana. 

There is a Woman’s Exchange here, con- 
ducted upon the same plan as those of our 
Northern cities. Miss Angelo, of Boston, 
has been giving a course of cooking les- 
sens in connection with this, which have 
been well attended. 

The Southern Industrial Art Union is 
officered and conducted by women. I visit- 
ed their studios to-day, and found them 
full of hard-working pupils, and much ex- 
cellent work on exhibition. 

The charitable institutions of New Or- 
leans are all managed by women, and are 
fortunate thus to be ofticered. 

I have yet so much to say of woman and 


FROM MES. SAYLES. 


sis. 


her work here, in Louisiana, that I hope to 
send you another letter specifying some 
things more particularly. 
Lira BARNEY SAYLEs. 
New Orleans, La., Murch 7, 1883. 


FRANCIS PARKMAN ANSWERED. 





. 

“Women have great special tasks assigned them in 
the work of life and men have not. Itis the root ang 
stem of national existence, while the occupations of 
men are but the leaves and branches. On women of 
the intelligent classes depends the future of the na. 
tion.”—Fraacia Parkman. 


All this being true, woman occupies a 
position of supreme dignity and responsi. 
bility. To whom may she or can she dele 
gate the power of devising modes to goy- 
ern, guide, and mould the beings for 
whom, under this régime, she alone stands 
pledged to God and humanity? It is clear 
that it is not only her duty to be in part 
the law-maker, but she must so subordinate 
the masculine forces of the world to her 
superior wisdom and office that they shall 
act under her guidance and control. Our 
most sanguine thoughts have not reached 
this summit of isolated greatness. 

As we contemplate the eminence, we hes- 
itate, confronted with the truth that a mind 
which fails to reach the true balance upon 
a subject usually vibrates between its ex- 
tremes. Weare also deeply conscious that 
we should shrink from such a showing as 
men have made in their efforts to do the 
work of the world alone. Therefore, 
strange as it may seem, in our eager haste 
and unwomanly grasp for worldly hon- 
ors and unsexing conditions, we do not 
rush for the pedestal which our friend 


Mr. Parkman so graciously presents to 
us. It does not fascinate or beguile us for 


2 moment from a steadfast view of the 
truth. We understand the ground we oe- 
cupy in the duties and offices peculiar to 
our sex, where we do not feel the need of 
masculine teaching by reason of larger ex- 
perience and deeper insight than it is pos- 
sible for any man to have upon this sub- 
ject. We do teel the need of all the aids 
we can have from men and measures to 
sustain us to their best fulfilment and to 
make this fulfilment easier than we now 
haveit. ‘lo this end we need just laws, so 
that the children we bear and rear shall be 
equally our own; that the homes we en- 
joy and help to make enjoyable, and the 
property necessary for their maintenance, 
shall also be equally ours in the event of 
life or death. To this we may “add other 
and still more vital things pertaining to 
life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness.” 
With all their chivalrous devotion to the 
sex, men have not given us these first prin- 
ciples of right. : 

We have reason to believe. with Miles 
Standish, that what we would have well 
done, we must at least have a hand in do- 
ing ourselves. We see no reason why this, 
with all the real work of life, should not 
be mutual. 
eal, that it is difficult to understand how 
any well developed mind, either masculine 
or feminine, in which there exist no ob- 
structions of passion or prejudice, should 
not recognize in this mode the divine order 
of labor and reward. 

** Men have not great special duties,” says 
Mr. Parkman. 

This sentiment strikes at the living chord 
with which God hath united the responsi- 
bilities of maternity and paternity, which 
“no man can put asunder. Holding fast to 
this spiritual life of love and mutual de- 
pendence, we carry it through all our re- 
lations and institutions. knowing that “the 
future of the nation” depends upon the 
best work of true men and women alike. 
These united forces will put to rout the ar- 
my of Delilahs and Samsons who now 
dally with its honor, as they feed upon the 
fruits of the tree whose ‘roots and stems 
spring from the seeds of enslaved woman- 
hood,” and whose leaves and branches 
“are nourished in the atmosphere of li- 
censed, irresponsible manhood.” 

OBSERVER. 


Indeed, it seems to us so logi- 


ooo 
TENNESSEE WRONGS A WOMAN. 


The Knorville Republican Chronicle gives 
the following statement of a wrong done a 
woman by the State Legislature : 
LEGISLATURE REPUDIATES 

HONEST DEBT. 


THE ANOTHER 


Let every woman in Tennessee read this 
—and not forget it. 

Miss Julia A. Doak, of East Tennessee, 
a most talented lady, performed the duties 
of State Superintendent of Public Instrue- 
tion from the death of Superintendent 
Doak, her father, until his suecessor was 
appointed; and it is admitted that she per- 
formed these duties faithfully. 

And now the ay gee of ‘Tennessee 
has repudiated the debt, and refused to pay 
her. Why? because her father was a Re- 
publican and appointed by Goy. Hawkins! 

Has such narrow-minded bigotry, such 
one-eyed fanaticism, ever been exhibited 
before in Tennessee? Actually punishing 
an amiable, virtuous, intelligent’ lady, be 
sause her dead father was a Republican. 

The men who voted against paying Miss 
Doak must be brutes to their own daugh- 
ters and tyrants to their own wives. 

They vote to pay Mrs. Polk, who is rich. 
who gets $5,000 a year as pension from the 
U. S. Government, but a poor orphan girl 
who has done faithful work for the poo 
school children of Tennessee—she is treat 
ed like atramp. Oh. shame, shame, shame 





on such counterfeits of manhood! 
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“WOMEN’S WORK IN HISTORY.” 

Among the various letters and articles 
treating of the woman suffrage question, 
which have lately appeared in the daily 
papers, is one in the Transcript of Feb. 
gist, headed, ‘*Woman’s Work in History.” 
In this the writer dwells at some length 
on the numerous good and useful deeds 
performed by women—rather exceptional 
women—at various epochs of history, and 
ends by advising that women should be 
satisfied with such opportunities of use- 
fulness as they already enjoy. The letter 
seems to have been suggested by the re- 
port of a woman suffrage meeting, where 
one of the speakers adduced similar facts 
in support of the views of women suf- 
fragists. The writer of the article thinks 
it a sufficient answer that women have ac- 
complished much without the ballot. 
Therefore they had better let the ballot 
alone. 

Now, in order to answer any argument, 
it is necessary first to understand the point 
toward which it is directed. Those who 
believe in suffrage for women are some- 
times met with objections based on some 
supposed inferiority of mind. And they 
reply, very reasonably and properly, by 
giving facts and statistics which tend to 
show that women have a good deal of 
mental ability and capacity for usefulness 
in various directions. They are answer- 
ing one particular objection. 

But when it is responded that, as they 
have shown that they have capacity, 
they would do well and wisely to use it in 
other directions not including the ballot— 
that is not an argument—it is merely an 
expression of personal taste. It reminds 
us of the worthy doctor of divinity who 
thought it right for women to paint in 
water colors, but not in oils. He had a 
right to his opinion; but unless he sup- 
ported it by some good reason, it is not 
likely that it would be much regarded. 
Now, the line dividing woman’s sphere 
from man’s has always been a very varia- 
ble one, has been steadily moved forward, 
and is drawn by people of the same age 
and nation in very different places. Some 
people draw it at college education; others 
wish to exclude women from the medical 
or the clerical professions; others think 
women physicians important and neces- 
sary in the highest degree, but regard the 
idea of women voting with horror; andthe 
respectable gentleman aforesaid drew his 
line at oil painting. All have a right to 
their own opinion; but if they wish to in- 
fluence others, the opinion must be sup- 
ported by sound and cogent reasons. 

The allusion to Mrs. Stowe seems to me 
particularly unfortunate in this connec- 
tion. The writer says, “If Mrs. Stowe 
had been a yoter, she would not have 
written her book.” But that is assuming 
a good deal. Men, though hampered with 
the burden of voting, have produced very 
good literary work; and it would be very 
strange if the mere fact of being able to 
vote against the fugitive slave bill could 
prevent Mrs. Stowe from writing ‘Uncle 
Tom's Cabin.” And there was only one 
woman in the land with the power to write 
a book that should stir the hearts of all 
the nations that dwell on the face of the 
earth; but all the women of the North, 
responding to that - could have united 
to resist at the ballot box the iniquitous 
system that has worked such fearful evil 
to our land, and cost us the lives of so 
many of our dearest and our noblest. Read 
Mrs. Stowe’s touching appeal to the wom- 
en of the Northern States, and then con- 
sider whether it was a good thing, that 
neither Mrs. Stowe herself nor any one of 
the hundreds of thousands of mothers, sis- 
ters and daughters to whom she spoke, 
was able to cast one single yote against 
the constantly increasing power of the 
foulest form of cruelty and oppression 
that injustice has ever taken; and that 
twelve long years went by before we were 
free from this misery, knowing the curse 
of slavery gone from our land. And what 
was the price we paid for this freedom? 
The death of the first-born. The fair- 
haired child who was saying his prayers 
at his mother’s knee while Mrs. Stowe 
was writing, grew to manhood and filled 
a bloody grave before slavery was abol- 
ished. And should not women welcome 
an opportunity of exercising more definite 
and direct influence upon questions like 
these ? 

Mrs. Stowe has drawn, with admirable 
fidelity to nature, one scene illustrating 
the influence of woman on politics without 
the ballot,—the conversation between Sen- 
ator Bird and his wife on the subject of the 
fugitive slave bill. We recommend it to 
the perusal of all who prefer influence of 
this sort. ‘The senator, represented as a 
most kind-hearted man, but without the 
quick and sympathetic imagination by 


' Means of which his wife is able to realize 


the condition of the desolate slave, has been 
occupying himself in the Legislature in 
making speeches to uphold the law regard- 
ing fugitives. His wife argues the point 
with him, but without any effect ; where is 
the boasted Jemale influence now? It is 
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necessary to bring the poor hunted wom- 
an, with her child in her arms, on the 
scene, to explain the situation to the sen- 
ator. 

Slavery is over. Yes, but evil is not 
over: war is not at an end; intemperance 
still exists, and our cities are filled with all 
the worst forms of vice. Are the mothers 
who guard the earliest youth of their chil- 
dren so carefully and tenderly in their 
sheltered homes not willing to do some- 
thing to guard them a little later in life, 


when they must leave that shelter? A 
mother will watch night and day by her 


child's bedside in order to save life and re- 
store health; will she not do something to 
save and guard what ix more precious to 
her and to him than health or life? 

It is said that if women take part in po- 
litical life, there is no reason to suppose 
that there would be any gain to the com- 
munity. But is it not reasonable to sup- 
pose that there will be a gain? Women, 
as human beings, have many of the same 
interests that men have: and as women, 
they have especial interests; would feel 
even more keenly and would see even more 
clearly than do any but a few exceptional 
men, all that affects the interests of their 
homes and the morals of the community in 
which their children are growing up. And 
these are among the gravest subjects of our 
legislation. Women will make some mis- 
takes, and those mistakes will be corrected 
by the greater.experience of men. Wom- 
en will throw some light on subjects with 
which men have found a difficulty in deal- 
ing. The result of the different qualities 
of mind working together will not be per- 
fect legislation, but improvements which 
neither class of mind could effect alone. 

This is not a reform demanded for person- 
al ends by certain discontented individuals. 
It is one which some of the wisest and 
clearest minds, both men and women, have 
long advocated. Among the men of high 
intellectual ability and clear intuitions in 
favor of this movement have been Ralph 
Waldo Emerson, John G. Whittier, Samuel 
G. Howe, William Lloyd Garrison, Abra- 
ham Linéoln, Chief-Justice Chase, Charles 
Sumner, Henry Wilson, Governors Banks, 
Boutwell, Claflin.and Long, George Wil- 
liam Curtis, Senator George F. Hoar; and 
in England, John Stuart Mill and Jacob 
Bright. And all the stock arguments 
against woman suffrage were answered by 
Condorcet, nearly a hundred years ago. 
These men advocate this movement in the 
interest of the human race, in the cause of 
human progress. The leading women 
associated with this reform have little to 
gain and much to lose; hard work and no 
pay is their position, and they know it. 
But every good cause requires some un- 
selfish and devoted souls, willing to give 
all, and asking for nothing again. 

Present appearances indicate that the 
suffrage will be given to women when they 
collectively signify a desire to receive 
it. Women thus incur a grave responsi- 
bility if they reject this opportunity with- 
out a serious and conscientious examina- 
tion into the merits of the question.— Tran- 

LILIAN CLARKE. 
nip 
POSTAL-CARD COMMUNICATION. 


script, 


BEDFORD, MASs., MARCH 11, 1883. 
Dear Mrs. Stone: So we have got to take 
up the staff and travel on through another 
decade, perhaps, before we ean help men 
shoulder the responsibility of governing : 
rreat nation, the duties of which seem too 
1ard for them. How glad I was tohear J. 
F. Clarke’s sermon, showing the duty of 
women to vote. I have always put it as 
such. Mr. Sayward wants this moral 
power of woman set onone side to look 
at, as too good to be used in making laws. 
I think the remonstrants have helped the 
suffrage cause by the weakness of their ar- 

gume nts. If the »y were “well descended,” 
I am sure they were not of the Abigail 

Adams stock of a hundred years ago. 
LUCINDA HOSMER. 





HvuMOR IN THE StoMACH.—Much of the distress 
and sickness attributed to dyspepsia, chronic diar- 
rhea and other causes is occasioned by humor in 
the stomach. Several cases,with all the character- 
istics of these complaints, have been cured by 
Hood's Sarsaparilla. Other cures effected by 
this medicine are so wonderful that the simplest 
statement of them affords the best proof that it 
combines rare curative agents and when once 
used secures the confidence of the people. 


FaiLures.—Scores of young men have started 
well in life, but through ‘mismanagement, or 
“hard times” overtaking them, fail in business 
and ever afterward float along apparently with 
no aims orends. Swayne’s Ointment never fails 
in curing Itching Piles and all Skin Diseases. 
‘There is no guess-work about the preparation. 
Its originator has a level head, and what he says 
it will do, you can rely upon. All druggists 
keep it, and those who suffer should try it and be 
made happy. 








ADVICE TO MOTHERS. 


Are you disturbed at night and broken of your 
rest by a sick child suffering and crying with 
pain of cutting teeth? If so, send at once and 
get a bottleof Mrs. WINsLow’s SooruinG Syrup 
FOR CHILDREN TEETHING. Its value is incalcu- 
lable. It will relieve the poor little sufferer im- 
mediately. Depend upon it, mothers, there is no 
mistake about it. It cures "dysentery and diar- 
rhoea, regulates the stomach and bowels, cures 
wind colic, softens the gums, reduces inflamma- 
tion, and gives tone and energy to the whole 
system. Mrs. WiInsLOw’s SOOTHING SYRUP FOR 
CHILDREN TEETHING is pleasant to the taste, and 
is the prescription of one of the oldest and best 
female physicians and nurses in the United 
States, and is for sale by all druggists through- 
out the world. Price 25 cents a bottle. ly-7 





IUMOROUS. 


**Mamma, I want to see what is in that 
box.” ‘There isn’t anything in it, ‘Tom- 
mie.” “Oh, well, | want to see what there 
isn’t in it.” 


“Look, Bessie, at the pretty white cow 
that gives us nice white milk!" ‘And does 


the pretty brown cow give us the nice 
brown coffee, mamma?’ 
“Here's your match!” said G——to a 


conceited wag, handing him a match. “By 
Lucifer, | ought to be offended,” said the 
wag, taking a vcigar from his pocket, **but 
I'll make light, of it."—-Philadelphia Item. 


A distinction without a difference: 
Brown—“Did you say, sir, that I could lie 
as fast as a horse can trot?’ Fogq—“No, 
sir; | simply said that few horses could 
trot as fast as you can lie.” Browen—“Oh!" 


An exchange asks, ‘Why do women 
work?” Well. some women work because 
they enjoy it, and others because ¢heir hus- 
bands are busy in polities and the woman 
of the house is obliged to hustle around 
and earn their daily bread. 


Mra. Bourhill to Mrs. Kirke—Well, how 
is Jenny to-day? is she any better’ Mrs. 
K.— Nae better, mem: nae better, Mrs. 


B.— Does the doctor give you no hope of 
her? A.—Oh no, mem. Mrs. B.— Does 
she know of her state? Mrs. A.—Oh, veel, 
she does, mem: she’s deid. 


An English brewer, observing one of his 
men wearing the total abstinence blue rib- 
bon, suggested that it seemed somewhat 
inconsistent with his line of business, 
“Well, sir,” he said, “you see, it makes 
folks like to tempt me, and then I sue- 
cumbs. 

A Paris parvenu, having purchased an 
ancient castle with all the accessories, is 
found by his daughter on the first eold day 
warming his hands at a fire which he had 
kindled in a suit of plate armor. “O pa, 
what have you been doing?’ The lord of 
the manor, with satisfaction—*The feller 
that patented that stove must have been 
crazy, but I’ve made the old thing heat up!" 


**So you have got twins at your house?” 
said Mrs. Bezumbe to little Tommy Sam- 
uelson. 

*Yes, ma’am, two of ’em.” 

“What are you going to call them?” 

Thunder and Lightning.” 


“Why, those are strange names to call 
children.” 
“Well, that is what pa called them as 


soon as he heard they were in the house.” 


A traveller was leaning at night against 
a railing at the Harper's Ferry ra railroad sta- 
tion. A locomotive came along, and he 
sprang lightly over the rail to escape pos- 
sible danger . He thought it was a meadow 
on the other side, but knew his mistake 
when he struck a muddy stream forty feet 
below. On being rescued he was asked his 
name. “I wouldn't tell you for a thous- 
and dollars,” he replied ; **deseribe me sim- 
ply as a fool.” 

Ife blushed to the tips of his ears as he 
stepped up to the society editor's table. 
**Good-morning. Whiat is it, sir?’ was the 
affable greeting. ‘You made a little mis- 
take in your announcements vesterday,sir.” 
“Very likely. [tis almost impossible not 
to make mistakes sometimes. What is it?’ 
** You said me and Lizzie Pipkins were both- 
ered, when we are not bothered at all. We 
are betrothed, sir. Quite a difference.” 
*Ah, [ presume you see the difference now 
more than you will in the future. Llow- 
ever, I will ‘smooth the matter out. Good- 
morning, sir.”"— New Haren Register. 


AYN ES 
PILLS 


Known To Men OF Fame AND SCIENCE FOR REMOVING 


ALL I IMPURITIES 0 OF THE BLOOD. 
CONSTIPATION, 2.0 cise. "= 


DYSPEPSIA known by irregular appe- 
ees ee we) tite, sour belching, weight 
and tenderness at pit of stomach, despondency. 
LIVER Complain os Malaria, Chills and 
over, — ing fag sorencss Tn back ‘and side, 
also bottom of ribs; weariness, irritability, 
tongue coated, skin yellow, hot and cold sen- 
sations, eyesdull, ay cough, stifled and obstruct- 
A POPLEX se, bad colored stools. 
E Epilepsy Paralysis.dim 
APOPLEAY Mi, sound in ears, giddiness, 
aka! : a nervousness, flashes of light 
fore eyes, loss of memory. Diseases of Bladder and 
KIDNEY urine dark or light, red deposit; 
’ burning. stinging, bearing down 
sensations, frequent desire to urinate, uneasiness, 
inflamed eyes, dark circles, thirst. Disenses of 
severe pains, fluttering or weight near 
9 heart, more so on moving quickly and 
WEADAC left side; out of breath on exertion. 
DACH dull or sharp pains in temples, 
y eyes or head; faintness, nausea. 




























a is caused by yatery fluid. Rheuma- 
tisan, ies o uric acid in blood. Bowel 4 





orders b matter. Worms by the 

within. choking of the AS 
SWAYNE'S LIS, by gentle action, removes 
the cause, making a permanent cure. Sent by mail for 
25 cents box of 30 3: 5 boxes, $1.00. (In postage 
game) Address, DR. SWAYNE & SON, 
Philadelphia, Pa, Sold by Druggists. 


A WEEK, $12 a day at home easily made. 
$72 Outfit free. ‘Address True & ConA —— Fw 4 


KIDNEY-WORT: 
l= CREAT CURE 


—RHEUMATISM 
it is for all the painful diseases of the 
KIONEYS,LIVER ANE AND BOWELS. 


It cleanses the system of the acrid poison 
which 


THOUSANDS ‘oF CASES ’ 
ban A ‘corms 0! © disease] 


real Gada in seneet time 








PERFECTLY CURED. 
PRICE, $1. go vind OR DRY, SOLD BY DRUGGISTS. 
co Dry ean ier Gute 


Co, Burlington Vt. 


“Kidne 8, Liver and Bowel 











-KIDNEY- WORT : 








Maine. 





66 a week in yourowntown. Terms and $5 out- 
fit free. Address H. HAtLetr & Co., Portland, 
‘ 


MARCH 17, 1883. 


PROBABLY NEVER 


In the history of proprietary medicines has 
any article met success at home equal to that 
which has been poured upon Hoop’s SARSA- 
PARILLA. Why, such has been the success 
of this article, that nearly every family in 
whole neighborhoods have been taking it at 
the same time. Every week brings new evi- 
dence of the wonderful curative properties of 


this medicine. 
Best Remedies 


Hood's 
of the vegetable 
Sarsaparilla kingdom, ‘a in 


such proportion 
as to derive their greatest medicinal effects 
with the least disturbance to the whole sys- 
tem. In fact this preparation is so well bal- 
anced in its action upon the alimentary 
canal, the liver, the kidneys, the stomach, 
the bowels and the circulation of the blood, 
that it brings about a healthy action of the 
entire human organism, that can hardly be 
credited by those who have not seen the re- 
markable results that have followed its use. 
If the Sarsaparilla does not prove sufficient- 


ly laxative, take afew doses of Hoop’s VEa- 
ETABLE PILvus. It is well in all cases of 
biliousness to take these pills in connection 
with the Sarsaparilla for the first ten days. 
That dull, sleepy, sick feeling can be wholly 
overcome by the use of these remedies. Will 
you give them a trial and be yourself again? 


Combines the 


An ex-alderman of thi: this city says of Hood's 
Sarsaparilla, “ Itis the strongest Sarsapa- 
rilla I ever saw.” 


Each dollar bottle contains one hundred 
(averages) doses. Sold by all druggists. 

Price one dollar, or six for five dollars. 

Hood’s Sarsaparilla, prepared only by C. 
I. HOOD & CO., Apothecaries, Lowell, Mass, 


we Use Hoop’s Tooru-PowpeEr. 


MOTHERS AND LADIES 
READ THIS. 


Reasons Why American Should be 
Better Nourished than they are, 


Is that they live and work more by their nerve 
strength, combined with the tact that those that are in 
physical health (and they are less in per cent. annually) 
menstruate at a younger and older age, therefore bear 
children younger and older than women of American- 
Irish parentage, English, Irish, Scotch, German and 
Swede women residing in the United States, and the 
last a difference of over two yeara, is the reason the 
ver cent. of mortality and chronic diseases is increas- 
ng each decade in certain ages. 





Women 


THE CHIEF CAUSE of POOR EYESIGHT 


We cannot present better authority for many cases 
than that of Dr. J. McKay,in the American Journal 
of Medical Science for October, 1882, who says, ‘I 
report twelve cases in which suppression of the menses 
was accompanied by a disturbance of vision. Cases 
of this kind demand prompt recognition before vision 
is too much impaired by the internal eye disease. 

“Young school girls often manifest weak and painful 
sight about the time their menses are being estab- 
lished, if their menses become irregular from any 
cause which may produce partial or complete suppres- 
sion for an indefinite time.’ 

The establishing of the menses, every lady knows 
that has passed the turn of life, that one is as great a 
strain on the physical system as the other, and in youth 
the liability to contract chronic diseases is greater than 
in age. 

Both stages of life’ leave ms any ills, and all for the 
want of aufficient Nutrition to supply the wastes. 

Murdock’s Liquid Food is acknowledged by the pro- 
fession of all &chools, as well as by all that have taken 
it, to be the richest food known, and will make blood 
faster than all foods or preparations known, and can 
be retained by the weakest stomach. These are the 
reasons that it is of so much benefit to females of all 
ages, in health or sickness. 


THE CAUSE OF THE INCREASE OF LEU- 


CORRHGA. 

Dr. Fordyce Baker of New York who read a paper 
before the American Gynwcological Society, says— 

“The influence of nerve disturbance, as a conse- 
quence of defective nutrition, was pe rhaps not so gen- 
erally ny oy iated, although most practitioners knew 
the fact that in some of their patients strong mental 
emotion was sure to bring on a troublesome leucorrhea. 

A teaspoon of Liquid Food four times daily for one 
week monthly will prevent all of this liability and ex- 
haustion, and taken for six months will carry any lady 
through the turn of life. 

What does Fothergill, one of the ablest of English 
physicians, say about ¢ ‘hole ra infantum ? 

‘For one infant lying in its last sleep from specific 
germ-carried pyrexia, a thousand scattered marasmatic 
atoms are to be found in their graves from improper 
Sood and improper digestion.’ 

in London, from 1730 to 1749, 315,156 children were 
born, of which 235,087 perished before they were five 
years old, being 74 1-2 per cent. 





I LIKE IT. I WANT IT. 


Babies that take it are nourished equal to those nour- 
ished by the best of mothers, and not a case of Cholera 
Infantum known, nora life lost from Cholera Infantum 
when treated with Liquid Food by the physician. Send 
for essays and testimonials. 

Mothers that take it find it an invaluable aid in sup- 
plying those elements of food necessary to nourish both 


ver infant and herself. 





QMEOPATHY ‘AR 
VETERINARS 


FOR THE CURE OF nena i nena OF 
Moonee acai BOUL TI A ity! , DUGS, HOGS, 


TWENTY YEARS Hamphreye’ Homeo- 
ache Veterinary Speci ave been used b; 
armers, Stock Breeders, Livery Stable an 

Tur ‘hii Horse Railroads, ¥ ie a 

vo line Companies, Trav’« Sle 

Menageries, and others ‘Shan "sock, 

w ath perfect success. 

Humphreys’ Veterinary , Manaal, (330 
sent free by mail on receipt of price. al cents. 
om Pamphiets sent free on application, | 

HUMPHREYS HOMEOPATHIC MED.CO, 


109 Fulton Street, New York. 


Mats DEBILTY 


“Geet Cathet aaa 








7 8. 
$5 to $20 Persiay at home. Sam es worth $5 fe. 
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DRS. COLBY & TAYLOR, 
Office and Residence, 


17 Hanson Street, Boston, 


Office hours from 10 A. M.to4P.M. Wednesday 
and Saturday excepted. 


ESTHER W. TAYLOR. 


MARY A. PAYNE, M. D. 
Office at Residence, 

319 Columbus Avenue, - Boston. 

Office hours, 8 to 10 A. M.,2 to 4 P. M. 


SARAH A. COLBY. 








DR. ELIZABETH J. FRENCH, 


Of Philadeiphia, discoverer of (Cranial 
author of Electric Therapeutics, ete., etc., 
rooms for the winter at 


Diagnosis, 
has taken 


512 Tremont Street. 
Office hours 9 A. M. to1 P. M. 


MRS. DR. TUCK, 


ECLECTIC, AND A THOROUGH MEDICAL 
ELECTRICIAN, 

All CHRONIC DISEASES, especially of Women 
and CHILDREN, a SPECIALTY. ELECTRICITY is 
a wonderful remedial agent in RHEUMATISM, 
Nervous debility, and Paralysis, when judiciously ap- 

lied. The Dr. has resumed giving the M 
Treatment in connection with ber office practice. This 
she has made as thorough a study as she has Electrie- 
ity. In many diseases they are used successfully. 
The 5,000 of her Imperial RIEUMATIC PLASTERS 
which she has sold the past three years speak for 
themselves. LADIES’ SUPPORTERS, ELASTIC 





BANDS, UMBILICAL TRUSSES, Dr. Melehards? 
SKIRT and HORSE SUPPORTERS, which eve 
woman and child ought to wear. SYRING 


RUBBER URINALS, &c., can be found as usual at 
her office, 


48 Boylston Street, Boston, Mass. 
Hygienic Retreat, South Weymouth. 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY 
SCHOOL OF MEDICINE. 


OPEN TO BOTH SEXES, 
With Equal Studies, Duties and Privileges, 


The lectures of the year begia in October and con- 
tinue to June. This Medical School was one of the 
first in this country to require a preliminary examin- 
ation and to furnish a three years’ graded course. To 
secure still more thorough results an optional four 
years’ course is established by which the graduate 
attains an additional degree in Medicine and Surgery 
as an evidence cf study. 

‘The New England Female Medical Coliege, the first 
school ever established for the medical education of 
women, was in 1874, by an act of the Legislature, 
united with Boston University School of Medicine. 

For announcements or information, address the 
Dean, 


I. T. TALBOT, M. D. 


66 Marlborough Street, - Boston, Mass, 








SWARTHMORE COLLEGE. 


Re-opening in restored building. Both sexes admitted. 
College and Preparatory School. Under eare of Mem- 
bers of the Socle ety of Friends. The main buildin 
destroyed by fire 9th month, last, has been com letely 
rebuilt, enlarged, and fitted up with all conveniences. 
Thorough instruction in Languages, Literature, Mathe- 
matics, and the Sciences. New Scientific Building, 
containing Laboratories, Drafting Rooms, Machine 
Shops and all appliances for pursuing a thorough course 
in Chemistry, Mechanical and Civil Engineering. The 
next term — 9th month (Sept.) 12th. Apply early, 
as, other things being equal, places will be given the 
earlicst applicants. For fall} partic ulars, address 
EDWARD H. M AGILL, 
President Swarthmore College, 
Delaware County, Pa. 


College of Physicians and Surgeons 


OF BOSTON, 


Opens its Annual. Course of Instruction October 11, 
and closes second Wednesday in May. This college is 
regular in all respects, graded, and open to men and 
women alike. 

Terms: $90, payable in advance; graduation, $30; 
or, tuition for the entire three years, } am gradu- 
ation, $225, if paid at once and in advance For an- 
nouncement and other particulars, address 

A. B. MORONG, M. D., Registrar, 
713 Tremont Street, Boston, Masa. 


Woman's Medical College of Chicago. 


The annual session commencés about the first Tues- 
day in October, and continues 21 weeks. Spring term 
commences about March 1, and continues 12 weeks. 

The requirements for admission, the course of study, 
and the requirements for graduation fully equal to con- 
tiguous colleges. 

Prof. Wm. H. Byford, A. M., M. D., President. 

For information or announceme nt, address Prof. 

Sarah Hackett Stevenson, M. D., Secretary. 


Mt. Carroll [Tl] Seminary, 


With its Musical Conservatory, incorporated 1852. 
Completely furnished for Classical, Elective and 
Normal courses of study, as also in ‘Music and Art. 
Location noted for its beauty and healthfulness. Easy 
of access. Expenses low for the accommodations 
furnished, and great care taken of Students. 
Hundreds fitted for usefulness through the peeunia 
aid of ‘Teacher's Provision.” Our graduates are 
sought for the best positions. ‘The Oread” @tu- 
dents’ Journal), giving particulars, free. 


Address PRINCIPAL MT. CARROLL SEMINARY, 
Carroll County, Il. 


WOMAN'S MEDICAL COLLEGE 


OF PENNSYLVANIA, 


The 33d Winter Session will open on Thursday, Oct. 
5, 1882, in the new college building. Clinical instrue- 
tion is given in the Woman’s Hospital, Pennsylvania 
Wills, Philadelphia, and Orthopedic Hospitals, 
Spring Course of Lectures, Practical Demonstration 
and Winter Quizzes are free (except for expense 
material and apparatus) tc all matriculates of the year 
For further information address 

JHEL L. BODLEY, A. M., Medical Dean., 
No. College Ave. and. 2ist Street, Phila. 

















NEW CHEAP EDITION OF 


THE DUTIES OF WOMEN, 


BY FRANCES POWER COBBE. 
‘*A veritable hand-book of noble living,’”’ says Wil- 
liam Henry Channing. 


“The best of all books on woman’s duties,” says 
Col. Higginson. 


New cheap edition, paper binding . . 


$ 25 
Fourth cloth e dition, elegant and substantial 100 


Sent postpaid on receipt of price by 


THE WOMAN'S JOURNAL, 





5 Park Street, Boston. 
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THE MUNICIPAL WOMAN BUFFAGE DEBATE. 


MR. HOPKINS’ ADDRESS CONCLUDED. 


But, Mr. Speaker, I want to present some 
additional evidence in support of my posi- 
tion, that-in England municipal suffrage 
for women is an accepted fact and not 
merely an experiment. I read from the 
Leeds Mercury of November 4, 1882, the 
captions and first paragraphs of two ad- 
dresses by the candidates for the school 
board. ‘The first is as follows : 


“LEEDS SCHOOL BOARD ELECTION, 1882. 


To che burgesses of the borough of Leeds: 
LADIES AND GENTLEMEN: The triennial 
election of the school board will take place 
on Saturday, November 18th: we offer 
ourselves as candidates of the Liberal par- 
ty, ete.,” and then follows a long address, 
p ibm with an appeal for suffrages, and 
diqned by eight candidates. 

The second is as follows: 


“LEEDS SCHOOL BOARD ELECTION. 


The church candidates to the burgesses of 


Leeds: LADIES AND GENTLEMEN: We beg 
leave to offer ourselves as candidates at 
the forthcoming election of the Leeds 
school board,” and then follows another 
address and another appeal, signed by 
the candidates. 

I also read from the Manchester Times 
of October 28th, 1882, the following: 


“MANCHESTER SCHOOL BOARD ELECTION. 


To the electors of the city of Manchester: 
LADIES AND GENTLEMEN: Our term of of- 
fice as members of the school board will 
shortly expire, and we venture respectful- 
ly to ask for a renewal of the trust at pres- 
ent reposed in us,” and then follows the 
address and the appeal, and this is signed 
by one woman, Lydia E. Becker, and five 
men. And now the election being over, in 
the Leeds Mercury of Noy. 25, 1882, I find 
a card signed by the successful candidates 
for municipal offices, beginning as follows : 

“To the burgesses of Leeds ; LADIES AND 
GENTLEMEN: We beg to offer to you our 
sincere thanks, etc.” And these addresses 
and cards of thanks are not exceptional. 
You will find the same things in the news- 
papers throughout England before and 
after every municipal election. 

You will observe that these extracts ver- 
ify the construction I have put upon the 
English Act, but they are especially im- 
portant as showing to what extent the 
principle of the bill which I advocate has 
entered into the daily life of the English 
people, and how thoroughly it has become 
a eee force in En fish society. 

You will also remark that the address is 
made to men and women together, and by 
both parties, and in the light of our expe- 
rience of opposition from the clergy isn’t 
it —_ that the church party of Eng- 
land has become liberalized by contact 
with the thing itself which our reverend 
opponents here so much dread? 

You will also observe that the successful 
candidates in Leeds are the candidates of 
the church party, and let not this alarm 
any one, least of all our reverend oppo- 
nents, for surely we may look for good 
men among the clergy; but please to no- 
tice that of the five elected, one only is a 
woman. Ah, human nature is the same 
there as here; the same now as from the 
yeh the men take the larger share. 

ut I am inclined to think that this illus- 
trates another idea which I have, which is, 
that it will be found that women are not 
by nature, and will not be by education, 
office-seekers; their mode of life, their oc- 
cupation, their domestic duties, all would 
tend to check the disposition to inordinate 
greed of office, just as the same causes op- 
erate to keep women out of the professions 
and various trades and callings for which 
men are so much better suited. 

But, says the objector, if she isn’t fitted 
for office, she is not fitted for a voter; and 
herein lies the argument which is operative 
in some minds. But the fallacy appears 
from this, that men do not vote because of 
their fitness for office: to illustrate, we do 
not elect an operative in our mills as a 
member of the school committee, although 
he may be otherwise a suitable man, sim- 
ply because his occupation is such that he 
can not well perform the duties of the of- 
fice; neither do we elect a clergyman to 
be a constable, or appoint him as a police- 
man; not but that he has sufficient intel- 
lectual capacity to perform the duties of 
the office, and possibly time enough to at- 
tend to it, but because the policeman’s life 
is not a happy one, and physically he has 
not the training for the office. And so we 
do not make the capacity to hold office a 
test of the eligibility of the man to vote, 
but we select our office-holders accordin 
to their fitness as determined by the consid- 
eration of their intellectual fitness, their 
physical capacity, and their conveniences 
for services. 

An extreme illustration of the lack of 
any connection between the capacity to 
hold office and the right to vote for the of- 
fice-holder, is found in the provision of the 
U. 8. Constitution which prohibits any for- 
eign-born citizen from holding the office 
of President, while it gives him the right 
to vote for presidential electors. Many of 
us cast our votes for the highest officer in 
the Government who can not fill the office, 
however able we may be; and speaking 
from personal experience, I feel that we do 
it with as grave a sense of responsibility 
and with as conscientious purposes and 
motives, and with as great a zest as any 
native-born citizen. 

Here then, Mr. Speaker, I leave this part 
of the argument, simply suggesting again 
that there is evidence of the adoption of the 
principles we contend for by a people hay- 
ing institutions, customs, laws and society 
like our own, and that it has thus become 
a part of the daily life of the people and a 
beneficent working force in society, an en- 
couragement for the friends of full suf- 
frage everywhere, and a refutation of the 
arguments of its opponents. But inde- 
pendent of the argument that arises from 
the precedents I have undertaken to give, 
the proposition cf the bill has merits that 
can be -maintained by affirmative argu- 
ments. I esteem myself highly favored, 
Mr. Speaker,in being permitted to take 
» part in this debate, for to my mind we are 








here and now considering those great prin- 
ciples which lie at the foundation of our 
Government: we are debating anew the 
questions which our fathers discussed, and I 
am reminded of that salutary admonition 
which they incorporated into our Constitu- 
tion, ‘*A frequent recurrence to the funda- 
mental principles of the Constitution . . . 
is absolutely necessary to preserve the 
advantages of liberty and to maintain a 
free Government.” 

It is said here that the right of suffrage 
is not a natural right,and therefore it should 
not be granted to women, and it is because 
of this proposition that some conscientious 
men make opposition. Letus examineit a 
moment: Our forefathers gave us a pretty 
good definition of natural rights in Article 
1 of the Declaration of Rights: 

“All men .. have certain natural, 
essential, and inalienable rights, among 
which may be reckoned the right of en- 
joying and defending their lives and liber- 
ties, that of acquiring, possessing and pro- 
tecting property; in fine, that of seeking 
and obtaining their safety and happiness.” 

These natural rights are valueless unless 
the individual has the right to protect 
them, to preserve them, and to avail him- 
self of them. Worse than blessings are 
they if, having them by nature, we must 
lose them for want of a power to protect 
them: if the power is given us to protect 
our natural, inalienable rights, the right 
to exercise that power must be as sacred, 
and in that sense as natural, as the rights 
which are to be protected; the elective 
franchise is the only power and force that 
is suflicient and competent for the protec- 
tion of our right to life, liberty, and the 
pursuit of happiness; the use of that pow- 
er by means of the ballot is as inherent in 
the nature of man as any right can well 
be, for it is only one form of expressing 
our wish and will as to them. 

The ballot is the freeman’s right pre- 
servative of all rights; with it he stands a 
peer among his fellows: without it he is 
the servant of him who has it; the foot- 
ball of destiny, aye, worse, the slave whose 
rights may be at any time forfeit. Practi- 
cally we see this illustrated in the case of 
women. From the beginning of our Goy- 
ernment we get complaints from them of 
injustice, resulting from their inability to 
voice their wants, and from the fact that 
they receive no consideration, not being 
factors of government. ‘Thus Abigail Ad- 
ams, wife of President Adams, wrote her 
husband in 1774: ‘In the new code of laws 
. . « I desire you would remember the la- 
dies and be more generous and favorable 
to them than your ancestors. . . . Remem- 
ber all men would be tyrants if they could. 
. . » We will not hold ourselves bound by 
any laws in which we have no voice or 
representation.” 

I clipped from the newspaper of last 
week the following item, which illustrates 
forcibly the idea that in the case of women 
their natural rights are prejudiced for want 
of the ballot: 

“Mrs. E. L. Van Lew, whom Mahone 
had displaced from the Richmond (Va.) 
post-office, has written a letter to Mr. Geo. 
William Curtis, congratulating him on his 
labors as a civil-service reformer. She 
says, ‘I have been an office-holder with an 
experience of cruelty, bitterness and per- 
secution which no man can know, because 
man holds in his hand a protecting power 
for which he is needed and courted.’ ” 


But it matters not by what name you | 


call it or whether it enures tous by force of 
the social compact. or is born in us, the 
right to vote is held 4) the same tenure in 
the case of women as in the case of men. 

It will not do to tell us that the fact that 
men have always exercised the right and 
that women have not, establishes his right 
to it and excludes her from it, for that is the 
doctrine of might, the gospel of free- 
booters, the Rob Roy theory, as it has been 
called : 

“The good old rule 
Sufficeth him, the simple plan 
That they should take who have the power, 
And they shou!d keep who can.” 

If derived by men under the social com- 
pact, it is hard tosee why it does not enure 
to women who are part of the people. 

But whether a natural or an acquired 
right is to my mind of little conseqnence, 
because our opponents concede that in 
either case it should be granted if expedi- 
ent, and my proposition is that it is highly 
expedient. 

What is meant by expediency and by be- 
ing expedient? Not whether it will bene- 
fit one party or the other; not whether it 
will result in good to one faction of a par- 
ty or another; not whether it will benefit 
the male portion of the community or the 
female, but whether it will promote the 
ends of government. For I find this to be 
the approved definition of the word expe- 
dient : ‘That which helps forward or pro- 
motesan end.” Very fortunately and assur- 
rg & find the following quotation from 
the Rey. Dr. Paley, to illustrate the defi- 
nition, ‘‘Whatever is expedient is right,” 
and this from Archbishop Whately, ‘*Noth- 
ing but the right can ever be expedient.” 

So that the question comes, will the ex- 
tension of the franchise to women help 
forward aud promote the ends of govern- 
ment? To get a just answer we must 
consider what are the ends of covernment, 
and nowhere can we find them at onee so 
authoritatively and concisely stated as in 
the preamble of our Constitution. ‘The 
end of the institution, maintenance and 
administration of government is to secure 
the existence of the body politic; to pro- 
tect it; and to furnish the individuals 
who compose it with the power of enjoy- 
ing in safety and tranquillity their natural 
rights and the blessings of life.” 

In short, the proper object of government 
is the good of the governed; and who are 
the governed? Our Constitution tells us; 
the individuals comprising the body pol- 
itic; not the men only, not the women 
only, but the individuals, men and women, 
who are the subjects of law. 

Now, I find that from the beginning the 
criminal laws ignore in their operation 
any distinction as to sex; that is to say, 
acts that are criminal in and of themselves 
are punished whether done by imen or 
women, and with the same degree of se- 
verity ; I find further that many acts when 





committed by women are more severely 
punished than is the same act committed 
by a man; our statutes are full of unjust 
discriminations ve women, and in the 
execution of the laws much partiality has 
been shown to men. It is true that occa- 
sionally a concession has: been made to 
women, and a sop has been thrown to 
them; but invariably the fact has been 
used against woman when she has asked 
for equal privileges, and men have said, 
You don’t need them, for don’t you see 
how well we are legislating for you? An 
instance within the personal knowledge of 
many present occurs to me that illustrates 
this: last year the act was passed that 
required employers to furnish seats to 
female employees; I took oecasion to op- 
pose the passage of the act for various 
reasons: one was that the object proposed 
was not within the proper sphere of legis- 
lation, and had better be left to the good 
sense and judgment of the parties inter- 
ested; and another was that the tendency 
of such legislation was to put women 
under guardianship, and it would furnish 
to the opponents of equal rights another 
argument in support of the proposition 
that women’s interests were protected by 
men; and now [ find in the dissenting re- 
port of the minority of the committee this 
very legislation urged as a reason against 
the legislation proposed in the bill we ad- 
vocate. 

But outside of the criminal law, and of 
more consequence to individuals, is the vast 
body of law affecting property rights and 
the remedies for any infringement of 
those rights; and here I find no distinc- 
tion of sex; upon both alike they operate ; 
it is only when the woman is married that 
a distinction is made, and by an abun- 
dance of evidence, overwhelming in its 
conclusiveness, it appears that as to mar- 
ried women the laws made by men have 
been cruel and most unjust; we are recog- 
nizing this, and are from time to time mak- 
ing. changes, grudgingly, itis true, and hes- 
itatingly, but yet so radical as to prove the 
truth of my assertion that they have here- 
tofore been inequitable and illogical. 

The question then recurs, ‘Inasmuch as 
women are individuals subject to law, will 
it promote their interests to exercise the 
right of suffrage?’ And this question, 
Mr. Speaker, is not to be fairly considered 
by confining it to women; the question 
really is this, ‘‘Is suffrage conducive to 
the good of the governed?” and we are 
confronted with the startling fact that 
here and now in this nineteenth century 
and in the general court of the old Com- 
monwealth, we are seriously debating a 
proposition which was discussed and de- 
bated by our forefathers, and which was 
by them determined and formulated into 
the very fundamental doctrines of our free 
government. 

Shades of the great men gone before 
who upon this floor have defended the 
great truths lying at the foundation of 
our free institutions, your labors cannot 
have been in vain; may we remember 
your conclusions, and act upor them! 

The gentleman from Belmont doubts 
the expediency of universal suffrage, with- 
out special reference to women, for he 
tells us that fifty thousand men voted last 
fall who ought not to; not that their votes 
were illegal, but that they were inexpedi- 
ent inasmuch as they were unintelligent ; 
that is to say, they were not in accordance 
with his notions, and did not express his 
preference and his wish and his will. In 
other words, the gentleman's proposition 
is this, that the yotes of the bad and igno- 
rant are not expedient. 





But while I deny | 


that men are good and bad politically, I | 


hold that those who may be said to be 
morally bad and those who are ignorant 
have equal political rights with the up- 
right and intelligent so long as they are 
unconvicted of crime and are subject to 
law. Indeed, political rights are of more 
consequence to them so long as they la- 
bor under the disadvantages of vice and 
ignorance, and in numbers they are not so 
ade and in influence so powerful as to 
mperil the political rights of their fellow- 
citizens, and the whole theory of our Goy- 
ernment is that the good people of the 
community will control the bad. <A pre- 
vailing feeling of distrust and fear of the 
masses is a bad symptom, and should not 
be encouraged. 

But the gentleman from Andover also 
takes the same view with the gentleman 
from Belmont. He boldly announces that 
evil will overcome good, that wrong will 
triumph over right, that vice will over- 


come virtue, and that women if suffered to | 


exercise municipal franchise will dra 

men down to perdition. I am surprisec 
at these propositions; coming from any 
source they would be startling; coming 
from a clergyman they are doubly so: 
coming from a clergyman from Andover 
they are trebly so; they are full of dis- 
couragement; they smack of fatalism ; 
the outlook is worse than hopeless, for it is 
positively fraught with aflirmative evil. 
And these doctrines come from Andover ; 
Andover, the home, if not the birthplace, 
of New England theology; Andover, 
through which flows the Shawsheen, made 
almost famous by the gentleman himself. 

And has it come to this, that a New 
England clergyman can bring us no better 
word as the outcome of his culture and 
research and thought than that evil will 
overcome good? T am tempted to para- 
phrase the words of another: 

“Divine philosophy, hast thou wandered there 
To waft us back the tidings of despair?” 

Can it be possible that a man who has 
walked the same streets and breathed the 
same air made sacred to liberty and hu- 
man freedom by the presence of that 
noble woman, Harriet Beecher Stowe, can 
give us no more comfort and hope than 
comes from his proposition, that women 
will drag men down and lower the general 
level of morality and public and private 
virtue? It must not be; he has taken coun- 
sel of his fears; he has suppressed the 
liberal, hopeful instincts begotten by the 
scenes and associations of his home. y; 
Mr. Speaker, in my boyhood days I have 
wandered by the flower-spread banks of the 
Shawsheen, and in its limpid waters have I 
layed my lusty limbs, and with every ' 








inspiration of that classic air drank deep | 
——— of the spirit of liberty and love | 
for. freedom and belief in the rights of | 
man; and there I learned a different doc- | 
trine from that propounded by the gentle- | 
man; and now I set my face towards the | 
morning with hope and not despair; with 
hope that in the new and brighter day that 
is dawning upon us, good will triumph 
over evil, and that the bounds set to mark 
the limits of individual freedom will be 
widely extended. Nay, more, that the limi- 
tations set by caste, custom, class illiberal- 
ism and vested rights will be entirely done 
away, and I commend to you the hopeful, 
ennobling, broadening philosophy of my | 
friend from Beverly rather than the hope- | 
less, despairing doctrines of the gentle- 
man from Andover. 

But the gentleman seriously argues that 
the extension of the franchise to women 
would tend to discord in the family and 


ultimately to its disruption,"and we are en- | 


tertained by a forecast of futurity that 
might well make us pause if there was | 
any warrant for the belief that to him had 
been granted the gift of prophecy. We 
are told that divorces would multiply. 
But does he forget that the present alarm- 
ing frequency of divorces with us results 
from the operation of laws that men, not 
women, have made? and does he forget 
the fact, within our common knowledge, 
that in England, where society is affected 
by a law similar in principle to this bill, 
the causes for divorce are fewer and the 
cases of divorce are much less frequent 
than with us under laws in the making of 
which no woman has had a responsible 
part? I doubt the ability of any man to 
foresee the full consequences of any radi- 
al change in methods of procedure in 
overnmental affairs; enough for me to 
now and feel that the underlying principle 
is right, and I will have no anxiety as to 
the consequences: at least I will not let 
my action depend upon the hazard of a 
guess. 

The predictions of evil that we have 
heard in the course of this discussion re- 
mind me of the fable of the man who 
found a horseshoe, and was elated with 
what seemed to him a lucky omen. But 
his neighbor, who might have been either 
one of some of the gentlemen in opposi- 
tion to this bill, soon began to weep and 
wail. As he justly pointed out, the man 
who found a horseshoe might some day 
find a horse and might shoe him; and the 
neighbor’s child might go so near the 
horse’s heels as to be kicked and die; and 
then the two families might quarrel and 
fight and several valuable lives might be 
lost through that finding of a horseshoe. 

Mr. Speaker, many of the gentlemen 
profess to be actuated by a desire to save 
women from the degradation of politics. 
1 cannot appreciate the position. I do 
not for a moment admit that politics, 
or the exercise of political rights and pow- 
ers, is degrading; it is a libel upon the 
fair fame of our fathers; it is a confession 
of degeneracy that I will not make and 
against which I protest; but I am some- 
times inclined to think there is a great 
deal of insincerity in the profession of faith 
made by men concerning women; we laud 
them tothe skies for their virtue and as- 
cribe to them angelic attributes, but when 
it comes to the question of granting to 
them equal rights and putting them upon 
a footing of equality, we hesitate and 
doubt the expediency, and charge them 
with mental and moral incapacity. While 
I have the greatest respect for the sex to 
which my imother and my wife and my 
daughter belong, vet [ am satisfied that 
they are intensely human after all, having 
faults and failings that correspond very 
closely with the faults and failings of men; 
yet I feel assured that woman will never 
prove false and faithless to any important 
trust we may repose in her: 

“Not she with trait’rous kiss her Saviour stung, 

Not she reviled Him with unholy tongue: 
She, while apostles shrank, could danger brave, 
Last at the cross and earliest at the grave.” 

I realize that I cannot, and that no man 
can, as effectively speak for woman as she 
could speak for herself. We cannot ap- 
preciate her wants and her desires, and ex- 
press her hopes and aspirations, and intu- 
itively forecast the consequences to her 
and to us of a measure like that under 
consideration; and because I cannot I 
know of no more fitting way to close this 
debate than in the language of that noble 
woman, Clara Barton, the Florence Night- 
ingale of America. 

Ve all remember, for so long 2s mem- 
ory is faithful to its trust we cannot for- 
et, her labors for us and for humanity 
during the fearful scenes of our civil war; 
she it was who bore, in her womanly way, 
the burdens of war; she it was who visited 
our hospitals and there ministered to the 
wants of our brave and suffering soldiers; 
she, amid the blood and carnage of many 
a battle-field, assuaged the agony of our 
patriot soldiers, bound up their wounds, 
cheered them in their sufferings, and en- 
dured the toils‘and privations incident toa 
soldier’s life under its most trying circum- 
stances; and when the supreme moment 
came, in which the immortal spirit was 
about to leave the poor, wounded, bleeding 
body, she it was who received from dying 
lips the last message to the loved ones left 
bebind, and after the terrible scenes had 
ended, from her sick bed in foreign lands 
she sent these words to the returned veter- 
ans of the Grand Army of the Republic: 

‘‘When you were weak and I was strong 
I toiled for you. Now you are strong and 
Iam weak. Because of my work for you 
Task your aid. I ask the ballot for my- 
self and my sex. 





“As I stood by you, I pray you stand by 
me and mine.” 


SPECIAL NOTICES. 
N. E. Women’s Club.— Monday, March 19, 3.39 


P. M,, Mrs..M. P. Lowe will read a paper on How to 
serve the Poor. 





— 





Sunday Meetings for Women. 157 Tremonm 
St. .March 18, 3 P. M., Mrs. Howe will speak on the 


' “Power of Religion in the Life.” 





Hawthorne Rooms.—Mrs. Abba Goeld Woc)- 
sou will repeat the lecture given last season upop 
George Eliot, Tuesday, March 20, at 3.30 P.M. ‘Tick. 
ets, 0 cents; Reserved Beats, 75 cente; now ready aj 
Art Store of Doll & Richards, 2 Park Street. 


A Practical Milliner always in attendance 4 
Miss Stinson’s Bleachery, 535 Washington Street, ep. 
posite R. H. White’s, 





Important to Ladies who are troubled with super. 
fluous hair, pimples, liver spots, &c., on their faces, 
You can be successfully treated by Mum. Fircn, 864 
Washington Street. Consultation free. If you write, 
enclose stamp. 





EASTER CARDS 


Now opened, the FINEST and LARGEST as- 
sortment we have ever shown. A new lot of 
ELEGANT CARDS in IVORY (hand painted 

and CARVED CORK, Wholesale and retai!, 


_H. H. CARTER, 3 Beacon Street. ; 
MISS EDITH ABELL. 
VOCAL INSTRUCTION ! 


No. 10 Music Hall Building, Boston. 











At her request we have examined Miss Abell’s ey+- 
tem of Vocal ‘Teaching, and find it perfectly consistent 
with strict Physiological Principles, and calculated to 


Deeigue 











prove beneficial to students of both sexes. 
Emily Y. Pope, “_C. Augusta Pope, “ 
Helen B. O'Leary, “ Lucy W. Abell, “ 
Designing and Stamping. 
ART EMBROIDERY TAUGHT. 
copied or made to order at short notice. 
IDEAL EMBROIDERY FRAMES. 
OW Choice selec- W at 
newest and & 
from all 
manufacturers 
in the world, 
Ad 184 d 
« Devonshire St. ’ 
GENTS WANTED for this magnificent Book Ly 
PHEBE A. HANAFORD} over 700 pages; finely ii 
dies as well ae Gentlemen succeed. Address at once, 
B. B. RUSSELL, Publisher, Boston, Mase. 
CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC, 
MUSIC TAUGHT in ail ite branches, by note« 
FINE ARTS, Drawing, Painting and Modelling. 
WALTER Smirn, Principal. 
perienced Teachers, 
LANCGUACES, German, Frenet and fale 
ELOCUTION and Dramatic Action. S.K. kK 
LEY, Principa). 
students, 
UNPARALLELED FREE advantages in ow 
DAY AND EVENING Classes. Students may 
join now. Send for Calendar free. 


M. E. Zakrzewska, M.D., Mary J. Safford, M. D., 
MRS. A. E. CHADWICK, 
Materials furnished and work commenced. 
No. 2 Hamilton Place, (Room 3), Boston. 
tions of the 
the leading 
“DAUGHTERS OF AMERICA” 
lustrated ; takes wonderfully; all classes buy it; Lu 
NEW ENGLAND 
Professors in each department. 
ENCLISH BRANCHES, a full course. Kx 
Native Teachers. 
HOME ACCOMMODATIONS (or 5:0 laa) 
certs, recitals, lectures, library, ete. 
E. TOURJEE, Franklin Square, Boston. 
gaa 


‘BOSTON COOKING SCHOOL, 


Open daily from 9A. M.to5P.M. Demonstration 
lessons Thursday at 2 P. M. § 


LADIES, 


USE NONPAREIL BANDS in place of whalebove 
in your dresses. They do not break off or push througt: 
and keep the basque in its proper position. Sent by 
mail at fifty cents per dozen, Also use new Train 
Extender in your dress trains. 

Wholesale and retail at No. 9 Hamilton Place, oppe- 
site Park Street Church, first floor. 

MISSES TT. A, & A. M. DAY, MANUPACTURERE. 


LADIES’ LUNCH, 
8 
23 AVON STREET. 
A Delicious and Fragrant Cup of Tea or Coffee, with 
Cream, 5cents; a Rich Oyster Stew, 15 cents; Ten- 
derloin steak, 20 cents. All the luxuries and delicacies 
of the season, cooked to order, at very reasonabic 
prices. Ladies’ Toilet Room attached, 





Who Dotha Razor Keen Employ, 
Hath Mind at Ease to Life Enjoy. 


UT IN BEST POSSIBLE On. 


IP 

| DER QUICKLY by experienced 
| workmen, at SMITH BROTHERS 

Cutlery Store, 349 Washington &t. 





DRESS | 4- T. FOGG, 


REFORM 5 Hamilton Place, 
ARTISTS 


All kinds of 


Boston, Mass. 
A. A. WALKER & CO., 


Opp. Boston Theatre. 


COLORMEN 


C. H,. SIMONDS & CC, PRINTERS, 50 BROMFIELD 87. 


Artists’ Materials. 








ANTI-STYLOGRAPHIC PENS. 


Self-feeding Reservoir Penholder, carrying a pen with ordinary nibs. 


Pocket Pens, Price $1.00. 


Desk size, 50 cents extra. 


Postage free. 


EASTER CARDS AT REASONABLE RATES. 
NOTE PAPER, 23 CENTS PER LB. 
Have you seen ‘‘Squalls in the Clouds” ? 


NATHANIEL W. APPLETON 3 Stationer, 
° ° BOSTON, 


7 SCHOOL STREET, 
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